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THE debate in the House of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Commons yesterday week on 
AT HOME. the question of the Far East, and 
on the diplomacy of Lord Salis- 
bury, did nothing to rehabilitate the Government in 
the opinion of its followers or of the country. Sir 
William Harcourt, in opening the discussion, con- 
tented himself with a summary of the facts, showing 
the inconsistency of the line taken by our Govern- 
ment from time to time, and the continual failure at 
every point of our diplomacy. Mr. Balfour's reply 
was remarkable at once for its audacity and its 
absolute ineffectiveness. Unable to answer the 
searching interrogatories addressed to him by Sir 
William Harcourt, he sought to turn the tables 
on his assailant by charging him with being the 
advocate of a policy still more fatal to our interests 
than that of Lord Salisbury. He indignantly denied 
that our ships had been withdrawn from Port 
Arthur at the request of Russia, though he made no 
attempt to explain the official statements on this 
subject. He was very bitter in his allusions to 
Russia, and concluded his speech by maintaining 
that it was Russia that had blundered in her diplo- 
macy, and that we were in a better position now 
than before recent events occurred. Sir Edward 
Grey made the most important speech in the sub- 
sequent debate. He pointed out that our occupation 
of Wei-hai-Wei was the act of a despairing diplo- 
macy, and declared that, whilst it was certain that 
England and Russia must meet in the Far East, 
there was no need that they should meet in anger, 
provided frankness and good faith prevailed on 
both sides. 


THE proceedings in Parliament this week have 
been tame and uneventful. Friday has again been 
selected as the night on which questions of the 
greatest public interest are to be discussed. Last 
week our position in the Far East was the subject 
of debate. Yesterday the Colonial Office vote was 
to be under discussion, and it was expected that 
many important questions would be raised. For the 
rest, the Irish Local Government Bill has formed 
the staple work of the House of Commons, and con- 
siderable progress has been made with that measure. 
The debate has been confined almost exclusively to 
the Irish members, and they have discussed the Bill 
in a highly practical manner. 


On Thursday, however, the proceedings were 





varied by a discussion on the second reading of the 
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extending the tramway lines across Westminster 
Bridge and along the Thames Embankment to 
Blackfriars. Much may be said on both sides of this 
question. Bridges are, of all places, the most exposed 
in bad weather; and any measure would be 
acceptable which would further relieve the chronic 
congestion of Parliament Street and the Strand. But 
to add trams (probably with an additional pair of 
horses to take them up the incline) to the traffic 
which now crosses Westminster Bridge would be a 
very serious aggravation of present difficulties ; and 
the Embankment is at present a magnificent drive, 
on which the traffic has been increasing from the 
very day of its first opening. What is more, it is 
one of the few great thoroughfares in which it is 
possible to drive fast. Omnibuses might ply upon it 
were there any traffic for them: as it is, it offers an 
“express route” for cabs and carriages between 
Westminster and the City. Two tram lines, how- 
ever, would change all this, and would indirectly 
make matters worse in the Strand. It is not sur- 
prising, on the whole, that the Bill was rejected by 
248 to 129. 


Lorp SALISBURY made his defence of his policy 
in the Far East at the Albert Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, at the annual meeting of the Primrose 
League. The most important parts of the speech 
are dealt with on a later page; but it may be noted 
that his replies to criticisms were chiefly addressed 
to particular sections of his own supporters, and 
that he had little or nothing to say in answer to 
attacks on the Government policy, or want of policy, 
asa whole. He declared that the Primrose League 
was animated by the same spirit of Imperial 
patriotism as animated Mr. Rhodes, Sir Gerald 
Portal, and the members of the Benin expedition ; 
he rejoiced in the splendid fiscal position of the nation 
—which Sir William Harcourt’s Death Duties have 
done a good deal to secure; and he closed with a 
striking exposition of the dangers which threaten 
the peace of the world in consequence of the conflict 
of “nations living and dying’”—a contrast which 


| will probably live in popular and political speech. 


But his replies to criticisms were detached and 
disappointing. He pointed out — what nobody 
doubts—that diplomatists do not live in a Palace of 
Truth; minimised the value of Port Arthur to 
Russia; declared that we have got what we wanted at 
Talien-Wan, and emphasised the concessions granted 
to European trade by China’ We do not observe 
that his declarations have served to convince his 
supporters, either that Wei-hai-Wei has real value or 
that British prestige in the East remains unimpaired ; 
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and his reply to the objections raised on the score of 
Talien-Wan is an ingenious, but most ineffective, 
evasion. 


Ar the same time as Lord Salisbury was defend- 
ing parts of his action, Mr. Bryce was subjecting the 
whole to a merciless criticism at the City Liberal 
Club. England, he declared, had suffered more humi- 
liations and rebuffs in the last two and a half years 
than it had suffered in the preceding thirty, what- 
ever party was in power : and those who had studied 
the mistakes of our foreign policy in 1876-78—mistakes 
the gravest of which is now admitted by Lord Salis- 
bury himself—need not be surprised at the failure of 
our Foreign Office, though even they would hardly 
have been prepared for the vacillation and feebleness 
of the present Government. The putting forward of 
the demand that Talien-Wan should be opened had 
alarmed Russia; our Government had made a 
demand and then receded from it under menace; it 
had then suddenly changed its tactics, and all that 
it had got was a position of questionable value, and 
some hope of Germany’s co-operation in the Far East, 
though Germany’s attitude towards Russia there 
must depend mainly on the situation in Europe. 
It is a pity that there seems likely to be no oppor- 
tunity offered for a reply by Lord Salisbury to such 
comprehensive criticisms as these. Indeed, as Mr. 
Bryce remarked, it is a sign of the esteem in which 
the Upper House is held by the Government that 
Lord Salisbury prefers to make his defence before 
the Primrose League. Possibly, however, Lord 
Salisbury may prefer to do so before a body which 
is not likely to be so exacting, and where no reply is 
possible. 


THE annual banquet of the Royal Academy took 
place on Saturday night at Burlington House under 
the presidency of Sir Edward Poynter. The gather- 
ing was one of great brilliancy, comprising the 
representatives not only of the political but of the 
literary, scientific, and artistic worlds. The Prince 
of Wales was one of the speakers after dinner. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who responded for her Majesty's 
Ministers, after a humorous allusion to the extent to 
which comic artists drew their inspiration from 
eminent politicians, referred to the war between 
Spain and the United States, and to the anxiety 
with which her Majesty’s Government regarded 
it. He announced that the Science and Art 
Department had secured the advice of Professor 
Aitchison in connection with the great building 
scheme which is about to be carried out at South 
Kensington. In his concluding speech, Sir Edward 
Poynter announced that Sir Charles Tennant, the 
owner of the famous portrait of Mr. Gladstone by 
Sir John Millais, had authorised him to state that he 
intended to present it to the nation. 


Tue Liberation Society, which has been holding 
its triennial conference at the Memorial Hall this 
week, has found much to encourage it in the political 
and ecclesiastical situation. The tide of Liberalism 
has been rising well above the low-water mark of 
1895; the Local Government Act has stimulated the 
formation of Free Church Councils, and prepared 
for that separation of religious and secular things 
which the Society desires to see consummated ; 
the Benefices Bill narrows the action of the State 
on the Church, while the demands on the Church 
Reform League are another blow to the theory 
of our forefathers that the Church is one aspect 
of the nation; and the recent disturbances pro- 
voked by Mr. Kensit are a forcible way of calling 
attention to the fact that this theory is not carried 
out to its logical conclusion, and that a section of the 
Church who adopt practices which it certainly does not 
recognise cannot nevertheless be called to account 
by the State. The Society, we are not sorry to see, 
emphatically protested against the endowment of 
a Catholic University for Ireland by the State. 








We note among the later proceedings a suggestion 
that an attempt should be made by the voluntary 
effort of Churchmen to supplement the falling 
incomes of the clergy of the Establishment. Such 
an attempt has been made by the establishment 
of a sustentation fund; and it will be eminently 
discreditable to Churchmen if the response should 
not be both effective and continuous, 


SEVERAL of the great religious societies have held 
their annual meetings this week. The Religious Tract 
Society celebrated its centenary yesterday; the 
Church Missionary Society has had a good account 
to give of increasing funds, but still more rapidly 
increasing work, and of greatly extending 
opportunities, notably in Haussaland and China. 
Special stress was laid on the need of building 
up native churches—a need that the earlier 
workers, not unnaturally, failed to appreciate. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, though its 
free contributions unfortunately remain stationary, 
shows an increasing circulation of the Scriptures— 
even in India, despite plague, famine, and war-—and 
in China. As fresh illustrations of the variety of its 
activities, it may be noted that the New Testament 
is being supplied in their native language (Tukudh) 
to the Indians of the Yukon region; and that 
“ Arabic New Testaments are to be distributed to 
the Dervish prisoners taken at the battle of the 
Atbara.” 


A TRIAL which occupied Mr. Justice Phillimore 
and a jury at the Old Bailey for several days was 
brought to a close on Monday by the conviction of 
Mrs. Camilla Nicholls on a charge of the manslaughter 
of her servant, Jane Popejoy. The evidence given in 
the case was of a very painful character. It revealed 
not only a series of acts of great cruelty on the part 
of the prisoner towards her unfortunate servant, 
but the existence of a state of squalid misery and 
poverty in the prisoner's household from which she 
herself must have been a severe sufferer. The house- 
hold was certainly an uncommon one. Mrs. Nicholls, 
who was separated from her husband, was said to 
have an income of hardly sixty pounds a year; yet 
she lived in a house the rent of which was £50, and 
kept, for attendance upon herself and invalid 
daughter, two servants, in addition to a mysterious 
housekeeper who lived in the kitchen, and was 
known as Nana, but who, at the trial, acknowledged 
that she was the mother of the prisoner. Naturally, 
food could not be very abundant in such a household, 
where the wants were many and the financial means 
so slender. Nothing, however, could excuse the acts 
of deliberate and wanton cruelty of which it was 
proved Mrs. Nicholls had been guilty towards the 
girl Popejoy. The jury found that the girl’s death 
had been hastened by this treatment, and there is 
no room for disputing the justice of their finding. 
The sentence of seven years’ penal servitude passed 
upon the prisoner, though severe, was not heavier 
than her crime deserved. The trial has revealed the 
possibility that in households apparently respect- 
able there may exist, side by side with a certain 
amount of external display, the most squalid poverty 
and the most revolting cruelty, 





THE battle of Manilla has probably 
hastened the end of the Spanish- 
American war, though at the same 
time it has brought possibilities into view which 
were quite unexpected, and which may be sources of 
extreme embarrassment to both America and Europe. 
On Saturday night the American squadron entered 
Manilla Bay, unhindered by the submarine mines— 
which, indeed, had probably no existence—and 
engaged the Spanish squadron and the forts 
of Cavité, some five miles below the town. 
The natural consequence was the total defeat of 
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the Spanish forces, two ships being destroyed 
and the rest rendered unserviceable. Though, 
apparently, Admiral Dewey has not yet been able 
to occupy the town, it seems probable that he will 
eventuaily do so; but meantime there is some 
natural anxiety consequent on the delay of any 
communication from him to the United States 
Government; and the United States will incur 
a good deal of odium and a grave responsibility 
should the insurgents in the islands, who are 
furiously anti-clerical, succeed in defeating the 
Spanish garrison and thereupon massacre the friars 
and priests. But the Philippines are practically 
secured to the Union—unless the Powers see fit to 
intervene. We discuss their destiny on a later page. 





As we write, however, the interest has shifted 
back to the Western Hemisphere. The Spanish fleet 
is somewhere in the Atlantic—perhaps approaching 
Porto Rico, perhaps (though this is extremely un- 
likely) preparing to make futile raids on the American 
coast, perhaps reconcentrating at the Canaries or even 
at Cadiz. [It is stated, indeed,in Madrid that a 
squadron is going to bombard the Californian coast 
towns and relieve the Philippines: but that is a 
mere blind—and a foolish one.| The bulk of the 
American fleet seems to be concentrating to meet it, 
and we may probably look for a decisive engagement 
early next week. The best ships have been drawn off 
from the Cuban blockade to strengthen the Atlantic 
squadron ; and two small bodies of American troops 
have landed in Cuba in order to co-operate with the 
insurgents. From New York two or three circum- 
stances are reported which must bring the possibilities 
of war home to the populace. The Croton aqueduct is 
being guarded against Spanish emissaries, the light- 
ships which mark the approach to the Bay have 
been removed, and the pilot-boats, which have been 
accustomed to go out two or three hundred miles into 
the Atlantic to meet incoming steamers, are ordered 
to anchor every night off Sandy Hook. We believe, 
as we said last week, that New York is unapproach- 
able by a hostile squadron, even if captured pilots 
should be compelled to takeitin. But it isa salu- 
tary intimation to the Jingoes of the real meaning of 
warfare. 





SPAIN, meanwhile, is on the verge of revolution, 
which can hardly have any other result than Carlist 
despotism or military rule—or both: yet the Repub- 
licans are promoting it actively. Sefior Silvela, the 
leader of the largest (and the only respectable) 
section of the Conservative Opposition, suggested on 
Saturday that Spain might even now consider 
“honour satisfied’ and bring the war to a 
close. But the news of the defeat off Manila 
was received with fury in the Cortes, and 
there have been riots in many of _ the 
provincial towns. Madrid was promptly declared to 
be in a state of siege; but the distress is great, the 
popular anger rising, and the outlook very gloomy 
for Ministry and dynasty alike. If the Powers 
intervene, they can act only on Spain. If they cause 
Spain to give way, the classes who are now turbu- 
lent will be even more ready to consider that they 
have been betrayed, and the Ministry—and the 
—— have a heavier reckoning to pay in 
the end. 


LorD CROMER’S report on the finances and general 
condition of Egypt gives a very satisfactory account 
of the economic situation in that country, and opens 
up a still more satisfactory prospect. The Budget 
for 1897 would, of course, show a deficit were the 
expenses of the Soudan war charged against it ; but 
—by a device familiar on the Continent—they are 
treated as extraordinary expenditure; and they are 
debited to a special reserve fund which is much 





more than sufficient to cover them. As a matter of 
fact, the money is borrowed from England; and 
England will not be an exacting creditor. Some 40 per 
cent. of the military expenditure in the Soudan, more- 
over, has gone in railways and telegraphs, which are 
permanent, though probably deferred, investments ; 
and the re-opening of Dongola, which seriously needs 
population, together with the great “ barrages” to 
be erected on the Nile and the enormous addition 
which they will ensure to the cultivable area of 
Egypt, give good hope that fature Budgets will 
show a substantial surplus, though not much revenue 
will yet be obtainable from Dongola. The present 
régime, Lord Cromer concludes, is conferring great 
benefit on all concerned; but it is not leading to 
autonomy, and no change is in sight. 


THE general election which takes place in France 
to-morrow (Sunday) bids fair to prove the least 
interesting in the history of the present Republic. 
On the one side, according to the Ministerialist 
organs, are the Conservative Republicans and the 
present Ministry, with a programme of useful, 
practical, prosaic reform, comprising a good deal of 
State Socialism of a mild kind; on the other, there 
are the Radical Republicans, with their inquisitorial 
progressive income-tax, their proposal to diminish 
the power of the Senate, and other more or less 
veiled concessions to Socialism. This view was 
put forward once more by M. Paul Deschanel 
in a most amusing and brilliant speech at Lyons 
on Sunday last. On the other hand, the Radicals 
themselves declare that they are aiming at “ Re- 
publican concentration” against the secret foes of 
the Republic who control the Méline Ministry; but, 
as we have said before in these columns, it will be 
difficult for foreigners to believe in their sincerity 
until they change their attitude towards M. Zola and 
the other supporters of a revision of the Dreyfus judg- 
ment. And on that subject very few French politi- 
cians, save M. Yves Guyot and some of the Socialists, 
venture to support what we believe to be the cause 
of liberty and justice against the army and the anti- 
Semites. Indeed, the case so moves a certain section 
of the Opposition that M. Rochefort, for example, 
deserts the Socialist candidates who “favour the 
Dreyfus syndicate,” and declares that “the re-trial 
of the case would be the end of France.” 





Wuat the Radical programme is, however, it is 
not very easy to say. It must, in any case, be 
rather elastic, as the Radicals could hardly expect 
to form a Government except by securing Socialist 
support. According to M. Deschanel’s presentation 
of their attitude, they are at present endeavouring 
to keep down their programme in order to secure 
the votes of those anti-Clerical Republicans who 
are not Socialists; and he compared them to Don 
Juan when finally captured by the spectre, and 
confronted with the ghosts of all the old loves 
he had betrayed—the separation of Church and 
State, the suppression of the Senate, communal 
autonomy, “ the abdication of France in Egypt,” the 
opposition to the late M. Ferry’s forward policy in 
Tunis and Indo-China, and even the declaration of 
total income, which was formerly, but is no longer, 
one of the indispensable conditions of their proposed 
progressive income-tax. All this is satire, of course, 
but it is effective satire, and we do not see what 
the Radicals can reply. The Moderate programme, of 
course, contains a good deal of State Socialism— 
agricultural banks, State-aided co-operative societies, 
and what not; but it also includes a revision of 
taxation, considerable reforms in legal procedure, 
administrative decentralisation—the recurrence of 
this demand in speeches of Ministers might stamp 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 








London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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them as pupils of Mr. Bodley—considerable reforms 
of legal procedure ; and, finally, the Chamber is to 
be taught to know its place, and by-and-by there is 
to be a Parliamentary reform which is apparently to 
include compulsory voting and proportional repre- 
sentation. We confess we do not see how the latter 
—at least, as it is understood in Switzerland or 
Belgium—is compatible with the principles of the 
Revolution: and we hardly think the experience of 
those countries is encouraging as regards either 
institution. 


Or the other general ‘elections now pending on 
the Continent there is not much to be said. In 
Belgium, we are glad to see, a reaction is reported 
in favour of the Liberal cause—even among the 
labouring classes, of whose support the Ultramon- 
tanes and Socialists have hitherto been the sole 
claimants. In Germany the patriotic feeling evoked 
by the acquisition of Kiao-Chau and the agitation 
for an increase of the navy has considerably com- 
plicated the situation — adversely, we fear, to 
Liberalism. The Socialists have excellent targets 
in the fanatical Protectionism of the Agrarians, 
and in the attempts to restrict the right of pub- 
lic meeting which the present Reichstag has 
condemned, and even the Prussian Parliament has 
not been able to accept. But the prospective growth 
of German trade will probably neutralise much 
of that miscellaneous discontent which has swelled 
their voting strength of late years. On _ the 
other hand, the rise in the price of breadstuffs is a 
most effective argument against Agrarianism. The 
National Liberals are sound politically, but not on 
economic questions ; and it seems quite possible that 
the Government may have a majority in the new 
Reichstag. As, however, it will be largely composed 
of Ultramontanes, who will demand concessions, the 
orthodox Protestant Tories of Prussia will find 
themselves in strange company. 


ANOTHER general election has been added this 
week to the list of those now pending. A new 
Servian Skupshtina is to be elected at the end of the 
month; but these affairs are managed even more 
simply in Servia at present than in Spain. The 
word has been passed that the official candidates are 
to be returned, and that the local authorities will be 
dismissed wherever they fail. The Opposition have 
protested by a petition to King Alexander, and 
the protest has been intercepted by his father. 
In spite of the apparent peace in the Balkans, 
there must be a good deal of trouble brewing in 
Servia. 


ALL over the Continent, except in Italy, May 
Day seems to have passed off without any notable 
manifestation of the Labour Movement. In Paris 
such meetings as were held were practically meet- 
ings in aid of Socialistic candidates at the coming 
elections; in Vienna the day was kept by processions 
and festive celebrations, pacifically enough; in 
Berlin the masses preferred country excursions to 
Socialist addresses ; in the French provincial towns, 
even in Carmaux, there was no disturbance ; in Buda 
Pesth no celebration was permitted, owing to the 
recent growth of agrarian Socialism, but we do not 
hear that the prohibition was resented much. 
In Italy the celebration at least did not increase the 
bread riots, which have been so serious in Naples, 
Bari, Foggia, Rimini, Piacenza, snd other towns 
of the centre and south of the Peninsula. These 
riots, in fact, are only one more proof of what 
has been a patent fact for years—that the taxation 
of a large part of the population of Italy is 
dangerously near its extreme limit, and that a very 
slight extra strain on their means of subsistence 
will rouse an agitation that various adversaries 
of the kingdom, Socialist and Clerical alike, will be 
only too glad to exploit for their own ends. 





THE Hungarian Ministry, through a semi-official 
organ, has given a very emphatic warning to the 
Austrian Reichsrath that the period of grace allowed 
to it to pass the financial arrangement is running out, 
and that Hungary proposes, at an early date, to 
establish a separate Customs system for herself. 
The first of May has passed, and yet Hungary 
waits; but she cannot wait much longer, and the 
Reichsrath seems in no hurry to meet her views. 
The language question is to be referred to a 
Parliamentary Committee, with power to frame 
a general law as to the official use of the 
respective languages of the empire which shall 
apply to its whole extent; but the German 
Nationalists still obstruct the reference pending 
the return to the status quo in Bohemia, and it 
seems highly probable that the Reichsrath will 
be prorogued and that there will be an interval of 
absolute government in Austria—Hungary mean- 
while taking her own way, and the disintegration 
of the Dual Monarchy progressing apace. 


“THE Book of Glasgow Cathedral” 
(Glasgow: Morison Brothers) is a 
large and handsome volume for the 
table, containing four admirable photogravures of 
the Cathedral and a considerable number of excellent 
illustrations of its architectural beauties and other 
subjects of cognate interest. The text is edited by 
Mr. George Eyre-Todd, and various experts contribute 
special chapters, historical or antiquarian. The 
illustrations are by Mr. David Small, Mr. Herbert 
Railton, Mr. J. A. Duncan, and other artists. The 
whole appears to constitute a valuable history of 
the primary ecclesiastical nucleus of a city whose 
modern developments — commercial, educational, 
municipal, and political—have been so manifold and 
so astounding that the visiter is rather apt to forget 
that it has an ancient history too. 


LITERATURE, etc. 





KARL MARX’s main positions are now, we 
imagine, abandoned by his disciples: but it is welb 
that one of the classical attacks on them should be 
made accessible, nevertheless. This has been done by 
Miss Alice M. Macdonald's translation of a treatise 
by Dr. Béhm-Bawerk, formerly Austrian Finance 
Minister, which Mr. Fisher Unwin is about to 
publish under the title of “ Karl Marx and the Close 
of his System.” Among Mr. Fisher Unwin’s other 
announcements we may notice “ Across the Sub- 
Arctics of Canada,” by J. W. Tyrrell, C.E.; a volume 
of experiences in British Guiana, by the Rev. L. 
Crookall, who has, seemingly, been a missionary in 
that country; “ Builders of the Empire: John and 
Sebastian Cabot,” by C. Raymond Beazley, F.R.G.S. ; 
and (for the autumn) a work on the history of 
Lithography, written by Mrs. Pennell and _illus- 
trated under her-husband’s direction. 


Mr. P. H. CALDERON, R.A., Keeper 

OBITUARY. of the Royal Academy and 
official head of its art schools, 

was an artist in whom a Spanish extraction and 
Parisian training served only to intensify a rare 
versatility of talent.—Baron Dimsdale, an eminent 
London banker who owed his title—a Russian one— 
to the services of a medical ancestor in inoculating 
the Empress Catherine against the small-pox, 
had sat for the borough of Hertford in Parlia- 
ment as a Conservative from 1865 to 1874, 
and for the Hitchin division of the county from 
1885 to 1892.—Prince Kung, the first President 
of the Tsungli Yamén, and for more than twenty 
years the real ruler of the Chinese Empire, had been 
driven from power after the Franco-Chinese war in 
1884, and his return to office ten years later had 
been more nominal than real.—Mr. H. N. Lay, C.B., 
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had been the first Inspector-General of the Chinese 
Customs, and one of the earliest promoters of 
British influence in China.—Mr. Charles Green, R.I., 
was a water-colour painter of some distinction, and 
one of the original contributors to the Graphic.— 
Professor Lucien Miiller, a German by birth, but since 
1870 settled at St. Petersburg, had produced editions 
of a number of Latin poets, and was an authority 
on Latin metres.—The Rev. W. Wayte was a well- 
known classical scholar, formerly Professor of Greek 
at University College, London, and principal editor 
(in succession to the late By, William Smith) of the 
standard English Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 
M. Paulin Ménier was an eminent French actor, 
who had “created” several parts originally in- 
tended to be of no particular importance, and 
whose success is attributed to an unfailing belief 
in his art—even in melodrama. 








LORD SALISBURY’S APOLOGIA. 





ORD SALISBURY’S speech to the ladies of the 
Id Primrose League on Wednesday was a very 
characteristic performance. It showed the Prime 
Minister to us at his best, and though it did not 
show him at his worst it came perilously near to 
doing so. Whatever else may be said of the Tory 
leader he is always interesting, and those who listen 
to his speeches cannot fail to be impressed by the 
fact that it is a real voice and not an echo which 
they hear. The Prime Minister leads a life so 
completely detached from “the babbling world of 
rumour” that he sometimes reminds us in his public 
utterances of an Alexander Selkirk soliloquising on 
the island of which he is not only sole monarch 
but sole inhabitant. He does not seem to be con- 
scious of what is passing before his own eyes; he 
cannot hear the hum of the multitude in the streets ; 
he fails to see the great movements of mankind. 
The natural consequence is that his remarks upon 
current affairs are at times grotesquely inappropriate, 
even although they are characterised by a serious 
purpose and by a sincere desire to reach the reality of 
things. There was a touch of Lord Salisbury at his 
best in some of his utterances on Wednesday. When 
he spoke of the present age as one of heroes, and bade 
us take note of the fact that posterity would see 
great men where the present generation only sees 
active and vigilant men of affairs, and when he 
divided the world into peoples who are living and 
peoples who are dying, be came very near to the réle 
of prophet and teacher. But hardly had he soared 
towards the sublime than he sank to the ridiculous. 
To mix up the work of the Primrose League, with 
its absurd affectation of titular distinctions, its sham 
knights and dames, with the doings of such a 
man as General Gordon was to descend to pure 
bathos. The Primrose League is a very clever 
electioneering agency, but Lord Salisbury must, 
we fear, have been consciously insincere when 
he flattered it by pretending that all the great 
work which is being done by England in the world 
at the present moment is being done in its name 
and under its inspiration. But we are accustomed 
to follies of this kind when Lord Salisbury speaks. 
It would seem as though he held the intelligence of 
the audience he addresses upon occasions like that 
of last Wednesday in such contempt that he is 
utterly careless as to the character of the fare he 
provides for it. It is a pity that there should so 
often be a note of falsetto in the utterances of the 
Tory leader. 

We may pass, however, from such trivialities as 
his flattery of the Primrose League to that which 
was the really serious part of his speech, his attempt 








to vindicate the diplomacy of Great Britain in the 
Far East. Here we saw Lord Salisbury, if not at his 
worst, yet not far from it. He has returned from 
his sojourn abroad to find that no small proportion 
of his own political followers believe that he has 
made a most egregious blunder in his dealings with 
Russia. He has returned to learn that there exists 
on bis own side of the House of Commons a strong 
feeling of discontent with his management of 
public affairs, and he has not been left in doubt as 
to the specific reasons for this discontent. Most 
Ministers who had been subjected to attacks like 
those which have been recently made upon Lord 
Salisbury would at least have felt that a serious 
effort was demanded of them if they were to silence 
the hostile voices. But the Prime Minister is so far 
removed from the world that he does not seem 
to realise what is passing under his very eyes. 
There bas been a little grumbling ; well, that is just 
what may be expected from a fickle democracy. 
The way to treat it is to laugh at it, and to reply to 
the grumblers as a nurse is in the habit of replying 
to a fractious child. This is the manner in which 
Lord Salisbury meets his critics. They have been 
pleased to be angry because he has not been firm 
enough and explicit enough in his dealings with 
Russia. Heexplains to them that diplomatists, when 
they fall out, retreat gracefully, leaving unsaid all 
that they would like tosay. A more ridiculous state- 
ment could hardly be conceived, but to Lord Salisbury 
it seems to be quite good enough for the Primrose 
League. As for the “legend of Talien-Wan,” he can 
only insist that it is alegendstill, despite the conclusive 
evidence to the contrary to be found in his own des- 
patches. Russia has made a great blunder and has sus- 
tainedasignal defeat inthe diplomatic struggle. What 
is the reason for all the noise that has been raised in 
the newspapers? Surely everybody must see that 
the English Government, so far from being “ defeated 
all along the line,” has won all along it! Lord Salis- 
bury does not stoop to give any reasons for this con- 
clusion. He thinks it enough to state it, and to 
leave the public to swallow it—if they can. We do 
not think that we have ever seen a more conspicuous 
instance of the speaker’s cynical disregard for facts, 
or of his unconcealed contempt for the intelligence 
of his fellow-creatures. Not even when he assured 
the House of Lords that he held the written pledge 
of Russia with regard to Port Arthur and Talien- 
Wan was he more recklessly blind to the sober and 
disagreeable truth. 

Mere fooling of this kind—and we fear that 
mere fooling is the only term applicable to much 
of the Albert Hall speech — will not help Lord 
Salisbury to escape from the very unpleasant 
situation in which he is now placed. If he 
harbours this delusion it can hardly survive a 
brief glance at the journals of his own party. 
We have no desire to exaggerate the influence of the 
Press, but when a statesman finds that he has not 
a single defender among those organs of opinion 
which are of his own way of thinking upon most 
matters, he must be a very foolish person if he does 
not begin to suspect that, after all, he is not so 
completely without fault as he would like to be. 
Lord Salisbury is not a foolish person. He is a very 
able man; but he regards politics in this country 
from the point of view of the cynic, and he has the 
most open and ,thorough contempt for the masses 
whose opinions it is his duty as a constitutional 
Minister to pretend to consider. The newspapers he 
regards as the mere mouthpieces of the foolish 
multitude. It is the business of a statesman, in his 
opinion, to get his own way without regard to the 
fickle thing called public opinion; but he knows 
that he -2»not defy that opinion, so he seeks to 
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cajole it by empty words that mean nothing, and 
declarations that have absolutely no relationship 
to facts. That he has never hesitated, when 
he thought it desirable, to deceive the country is 
a matter of common notoriety. It is, he imagines, 
part of his duty as a servant of the Crown to do 
so. To tell the truth to the democracy would, 
in his opinion, be to betray the interests of the 
State. This is the theory upon which he leans when 
he makes those extraordinary speeches in which the 
facts are so grossly and so grotesquely mis- 
represented. But it seems to us that he sometimes 
forgets that he is not the only intelligent man in the 
United Kingdom. He forgets also that when a series 
of Parliamentary Papers have been published it is a 
mistake to give an account of the events detailed in 
those papers which a moment’s reference to the 
documents will prove to be inaccurate. In his speech 
on Wednesday he ignored all thé leading facts bear- 
ing upon his recent action as Foreign Minister. He 
ignored absolutely the demand that has _ been 
made by his own supporters that he should aban. 
don the hopeless attempt to combine in himself 
the work and responsibilities of the two chief offices 
in the State. He ignored the fact that the des- 
patches and telegrams now in the possession of the 
public furnish irrefutable proof of the inconsistency 
of the policy he has been pursuing during the past 
four months. He treated the damning evidence as 
though it were non-existent, and seemed to think that 
he could put his critics to silence by a few jeers and 
a gentle dose of cajolery. We need not be surprised 
that he has only succeeded in making the critics on 
his side still more angry than they were before, and 
has caused them to raise, with redoubled energy, the 
cry that the interests of the nation are no longer 
safe in his hands, and that his persistency in 
monopolising the Foreign Secretaryship in addition 
to the Premiership is a positive danger to the 
Commonwealth. We shall await with interest the 
development of events. If only there were some 
degree of courage and independence on the Con- 
servative benches it would not be long before even 
Lord Salisbury was compelled to yield in reality to 
the opinion of his own party, instead of treating that 
opinion with a light-hearted and scornful cynicism. 





THE WAR, AND AFTERWARDS. 





HE victory won by the American fleet on Sunday 

at Manilla seems to bring the conflict, almost 
suddenly, to a great crisis. We are in sight of the 
end: we are in sight, also, of at least one of the 
gravest of the many grave problems which the war 
must set up for America and for Europe. Spain 
herself may be on the verge of a revolution. The 
war bas found her, as it would have found her under 
any Ministry, unprepared, incapable, and almost 
destitute. It is, of course, not fair to blame the Spanish 
Government or Spain for the result of the battle of 
Manilfa. Its defences make a brave show on paper, 
but those at the mouth of the bay were successfully 
eluded, and round the town itself, to judge by Mr. 
Henry Norman’s description, the forts have been 
little more than picturesque ruins for many years 
past. It was attacked by a strong American 
squadron, which happened to have been strength- 
ened for reasons quite apart from the possibility 
of trouble with Spain. The Spanish fleet could 
not possibly have been reinforced in time, even had 
Spain had the ships to spare; and we confess to 
some scepticism about the submarine mines which 
were so successfully evaded by the American fleet. 
The entrances to the bay seem peculiarly ill-fitted 





for them; and we doubt if, nader the circumstances, 
more could have been done by the Spaniards than 
they did effect against the American approach. But 
the various sections of the Opposition are determined 
that the Ministry and the dynasty shall suffer for the 
misfortunes or the sins of the nation as a whole. 
Sefior Sagasta, hailed a little while ago as “ Master 
of Spain,” is howled down by the Opposition whom 
his own officials have permitted to be elected, and 
seemingly by some of his own supporters as well. 
General Weyler, who is now showing himself a 
braggart as well as a savage, declares that America 
should have been invaded by fifty thousand men 
with himself at their head—a declaration which 
makes one wonder whether he has ever given a 
thought to the question of transport, or studied the 
geography of the United States on any but the very 
smallest map. In Madrid there is a state of 
siege; manifestations are prohibited; and if the 
Spanish army and people are restless and excited 
now, what will their state be when they realise that 
the Americans have actually landed in Cuba, 
or, still more, when the decisive battle has been 
fought off Porto Rico or out in the Atlantic? 
Indeed, the only hope of the dynasty seems to be in 
a speedy intervention by the Powers—an interven- 
tion which is eagerly advocated by the Temps, and 
would doubtless please the Paris financiers, who are 
very largely interested in Spanish railways and 
Government stocks, But it can only be exercised in 
the form of pressure on her present Government, and 
therefore, since it cannot very well be followed up 
by foreign occupation or control, it will probably only 
tend, after all, to “fill up the cup,” and leave the 
country, the Ministry, and the dynasty in a far worse 
position than now. 

But, after all, a revolution in Spain is only 
one of the natural and anticipated results of the 
war. Probably the Powers and the Paris financiers 
have some idea how to meet the consequences. They 
are serious enough in all conscience—the revérsion 
to the shadowy Spanish claims in Morocco alone is 
enough to embroil all Western Europe—but that is in 
the future. The more pressing and more unexpected 
question is—What is to be done with the Philippine 
Islands? Hitherto probably most Buropean publicists 
have thought (if they thought about the matter 
at all) that the islands would some day be picked up 
by Japan. But the sudden scramble for the Far East, 
which we owe to the German Emperor, has made it 
unlikely that any Power will be able to make good its 
claims to them without a struggle. The United 
States has them—or may soon have them—by the 
right of conquest; but the feeling that it had better 
keep them is not yet very pronounced in America. 
There is absolutely no provision in the American 
system of government for a colonial empire; the 
islands are quite incapable of self-government, much 
less of ever forming an integral part of the Union. 
Yet they are a desirable, if a very unmanageable, 
a. Strangely mixed in population, with 
falays, Negritos, half-breeds of all sorts, and at 
least a hundred thousand Chinese shopkeepers and 
artisans; ruled, and exploited, by an ignorant and 
domineering Catholic priesthood, with an actively 
insurgent population of Spanish half-breeds, whose 
chief desire is to massacre the friars, and a certain 
number of resident Spaniards who would always be 
ready to conspire against a foreign Government, 
they must be singularly difficult to hold and still 
more difficult to administer. 

Yet America has some reasons for keeping them of 
a very practicalkind. She is eager to restore her mer- 
cantile marine ; but without protection it can hardly 
compete with ours, except in one or two departments 
of a special kind. In the coastwise trade there is 
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this protection, since all foreign ships are excluded ; 
and by taking the Philippines and treating them as 
a territory of the Union, all trade between them and 
any American port comes under the same conditions 
as coastwise trade ipso facto. Here is a chance to 
secure the American petroleum ships which go to 
the East full cargoes for their homeward voyages; 
here is a stimulus to the ports of the Pacific slope. 
The islands are known to be very rich; their full 
capacities are certainly undiscovered ; yet even Spain 
latterly made them pay, and not only subsidised 
the sole railway in the islands—an unlucky line— 
but paid the subsidy regularly, which is more than 
can be said of Argentina. The export trade, except 
in tobacco, is predominantly in British hands; the 
banks, of course, are British; much of the trade 
passes through Hong Kong; three-fifths of the 
shipping in the trade is British; so is the only 
railway ; and though German and American interests 
in the islands are considerable, still many of the 
firms with German names appear to be Swiss, and 
there can be no doubt that we are preponderant in 
the commerce. Yet we need only notice the anger 
caused by the report that our Consul was protecting 
the Chinese population during the bombardment 
to see that our acquisition of them would be held on 
the Continent to disturb ‘the balance of power in 
the East” infinitely more than the Russian acquisi- 
tion of Manchuria. Japan has nothing to give for 
them except Formosa; Germany nothing at all. 
“Joint control” has not been such a success in 
Samoa that we can look for its application to a 
much larger area and a much less manageable popu- 
lation. It is possible, of course, that the European 
Powers may propose some arrangement whereby 
Spain retains her sovereignty over the islands. That 
will, no doubt, be distasteful to America; but it 
remains to be seen whether the cooler heads among 
her statesmen wil! care to change her destiny and 
embroil her with Europe for the sake of so unex- 
pected a prize. It is a most embarrassing question 
—embarrassing enough to America, but far more 
so to Europe; and its settlement is one of the 
gravest of the problems which the war has set up 
for the world. Probably it would be less dan- 
gerous for the peace of the world for America to 
keep them than to é¢xchange them or give them 
away. 





MR. BALFOUR AS A DEBATER. 





HE Leader of the House of Commons has been 
highly praised by many of his friends, and by 

some of his opponents, for his speech in the debate 
on foreign affairs yesterday week. Nven those who 
think that the Government had a hopelessly bad case, 
which could not be seriously defended, praise the 
courage and the spirit that Mr. Balfour displayed. 
If the House of Commons were a court of law, we 
could understand this view, and even share it. Nobody 
expects a barrister to believe in his own argument. 
He is not allowed to express his personal opinion. 
His business is to make the best of such evidence 
as he has. He is not responsible for it, and if 
it breaks down, that is no fault of his. But the 
first requisite for a Minister of the Crown who 
wants to convince the House of Commons is to be 
convinced himself. No one of Mr. Gladstone’s many 
marvellous qualities conduced more to his Parlia- 
mentary supremacy than his deep and earnest con- 
viction that the cause he was supporting was the 
trutb. To others his distinctions may sometimes 
have seemed imaginary, and his reasoning sophistical ; 
but he at least always believed in them, and he 
always made this belief apparent to his hearers. The 








fault of Mr. Balfour’s speech, which runs through it 
and, from his own point of view, spoils it, is its 
transparent insincerity. It is the speech of a man pro- 
foundly disgusted with his own position, but deter- 
mined to brazen it out, to call black white and white 
black. His contemptuous references to Sir William 
Harcourt’s timidity meant, and could only mean, 
that if he had been in Sir William’s place, 
he would have made a much stronger attack 
upon the Government. Whether he would have 
been right or wrong in doing so is not now the 
point. But that he would have done so, and that he 
would have either moved or supported a vote of 
censure, is from his own language perfectly clear. 
Now this is not good debating. Mr. Balfour, it 
must be remembered, was specially and personally re- 
sponsible for the diplomacy set forth in what has been 
variously called the Blue Fank Book and the White 
Feather Papers. He acted as his uncle’s deputy in 
Lord Salisbury’s absence. The angriest and least 
prudent of the despatches is the one he signed him- 
self. Asa Cabinet Minister and Leader of the House he 
would in any circumstances have been bound to sup- 
port the policy of the Government, because if he could 
not support it he should have resigned. But he came 
forward as a chief actor in the play, the representative 
of British diplomacy in its latest, and not quite its 
most successful phase. It was, therefore, peculiarly in- 
cumbent on him to put a good face on the matter, 
and to maintain that under the pressure of great 
difficulty the Government had chosen the least of 
all possible evils. Instead of that, he treated the 
House of Commons to a burlesque, and declared that 
Russia, who had got everything she wanted, had 
everywhere failed. For his own country, or, rather, 
for his own uncle, he claimed a series of triumphs. 
The “ policy ” which he began by attributing to 
Sir William Harcourt was the figment of his own 
brain. The leader of the Opposition made a purely 
critical speech, which certainly did not err on the 
side of undue severity towards her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Having set up this ninepin, and knocked 
it down, Mr. Balfour proceeded to denounce Sir 
William for having talked, like the rest of the world, 
about spheres of influence. “ Spheres of influence,” 
said this philosophic casuist, “we have never ad- 
mitted; spheres of interest we have never denied.” 
This is an almost worse antithesis than Smollett’s 
“ambassador without dignity, and plenipotentiary 
without address.’”” For Smollett did mean some- 
thing, though he said it twice over. To Mr. 
Balfour’s words we can attach no meaning at all; 
and his own explanation of them leaves them: no 
clearer than they were before. For after proving, 
at least to his own satisfaction, that spheres of 
interest in China are essential to England, and that 
it would be fatal for us to repudiate them, he turned 
to something else, and left spheres of influence to take 
care of themselves. Having elaborately and at some 
length contended that our connection with China 
was entirely commercial, he informed the House that 
Wei-hai-Wei had been taken for military purposes 
alone. So anxious, indeed, were the Cabinet to pre- 
vent any commercial use being made of Wei-hai-Wei 
that they spontaneously promised not to do any 
business in the province of Shantung, which lies 
behind it. Mr. Balfour’s account of this 
proceeding is not serious, and cannot have been 
seriously intended. The Government wanted, he 


says, to make their policy “palatable,” like mar- 
garine and other substitutes for butter. The effect 
of such rubbish is to create a suspicion, which may 
be quite groundless, that the assurance to Ger- 
many was not spontaneous, but extorted. In 
dealing with Russia Mr. Balfour was even more 
He accused Sir William 


preposterously perverse. 
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Harcourt of reviving the “old and absurd legend that 
weabandoned the claim on Talien- Wan in consequence 
of threats by Russia.” The true version, it seems, 
is that Russia told China not to give us Talien-Wan, 
that therefore China did not give us Talien-Wan, 
and that as she did not give it, we could not 
take it. Such are, says Mr. Balfour, the facts, 
and to suggest that we yielded to the threats 
of Russia is to revive an absurd legend. And this 
is debating. This is defending a hard case with 
desperate courage and infinite ingenuity. What, 
then, is trifling? What is treating the House of 
Commons with contempt, and substituting im- 
pertinent puerilities for solid argument? If Mr. 
Gladstone had been in the House no such speech 
would have been made. A cool and capable debater 
like Sir Edward Grey, if he had chosen, could have 
torn it to pieces ina few minutes. It was saved by Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, and the Twelve o’Clock Rule. 

When Mr. Balfour says that no instructions 
were sent to the Admiral from home about sending 
ships to Port Arthur, or withdrawing them from it, 
one is bound to believe him. It is a matter of fact, 
and he would not tell a falsehood. But when he 
stigmatises as a “gross misrepresentation”’ the 
statement that the ships were withdrawn in conse- 
quence of a protest from Russia he makes the 
Government ridiculous. Russia did protest, and the 
ships did go. We know on the authority of Sir 
Claude Macdonald that their departure was con- 
strued in China to indicate British subservience to 
Russia, and that the difficulty of negotiating 
with China was thereby enhanced. Even if it 
be true that appearances were deceptive, and 
there were no politics in these naval mancuvres, 
the misunderstanding was obvious, and certain to 
occur. Mr. Balfour says that British men-of-war 
have still the right of entering Port Arthur. It is a 
right they are very slow to exercise and very quick 
to forego. But perhaps the feeblest part of this 
great debating speech was Mr. Balfour’s petulant 
outburst against constitutional government. ‘“ The 
Government of the day carry on the most difficult 
and delicate negotiations under a constant fire of 
comment and question.” This is not true; and if 
it were true, it would be irrelevant. Conditions 
under which all British Governments have to 
act cannot be the cause why one British Govern- 
ment acts more foolishly than another. But, as 
a matter of fact, the House of Commons does not 
interfere with negotiations during their progress. 
It cannot, because it does not know what they are. 
The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs has only to 
plead public interest as a ground for not answering, 
and the excuse is at once accepted. There has been 
no formidable attempt to hamper and frustrate the 
diplomatic action of the Executive since 1885. For 
five years before that date such an attempt was 
continually made against Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville by the small party to which Mr. Balfour 
then belonged. The boot is on the other leg now. 
The House of Commons seems to be abdicating its 
functions as the constitutional authority to which all 
Governments are answerable. Look at what happened 
last week. The most important subject in the 
whole range of our diplomacy was discussed for a 
single evening. Only one Member of the present 
Government, and only two Members of the late 
Government, spoke. With the solitary exception of 
Mr. Wyndham, formerly Mr. Balfour’s private 
secretary, no man on either side supported the 
Ministerial policy. The debate was interrupted by 
the Twelve o’Clock Rule while a Tory was on his legs. 
Yet when Mr. Morley mildly asked for another 
evening, his request was peremptorily refused. It is 
true that the Government have not got the vote. 





But they need not bring it up again till the end 
of the session; and this is Parliamentary control. 








THE IRISH BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


—-0+ 


HE Irish Local Government Bill is not getting 
through Committee very quickly. Seven days 
of Parliamentary time have been devoted to twelve 
clauses. The financial proposals have not yet been 
reached, nor has the necessary financial resolution 
been passed by the House. The first twelve clauses 
relate almost entirely to the constitution and powers 
of the County Councils, and District Councils have 
not yet been dealt with. The discussion so far has 
been neither obstructive nor exciting; it has been 
for the most part of the same dull but informing 
character as that on the two English Local Govern- 
ment Bills. Even Colonel Saunderson’s stories from 
the comic papers, Mr. Healy’s cynical wit, and the 
unconscious humour of the Poor Law Guardian 
type of Irish member have not sufficed to 
take the debate away from the dead level 
of Anglo-Saxon common sense. The police 
have so far been scarcely mentioned, and but 
for a skirmish about the removal of coroners on 
Thursday night there was nothing to show that 
anybody remembered Mitchelstown. The Irish 
Tories have made no fight against the Bill. Some 
of them are afraid of Presbyterian constituents, who 
are as keen as any Catholic at the prospect of ob- 
taining for the first time a share in county govern- 
ment. Others are in office or within sight of it. 
Others are solaced by the prospect of the agricultural 
grant. To be quite fair, none of them really dislike 
the Bill very much. The Irish landlord has long 
since ceased to make personal gain out of the 
possession of local power, and he has more hope 
than he would have had ten years ago of being 
elected on a popular franchise. The people who 
profit most by the grand jury system are the middle- 
class Tories, and neither the landlords nor the 
ordinary Orangemen will be very sorry on their 
account. Thus the Bill, ifit has no great momen- 
tum behind it, has no serious obstacle in its way. 
Most of the points which have been discussed are 
small and technical, and have little interest to 
English readers. Mr. Gerald Balfour has accepted 
some amendments of this character, though he has 
been less ready than he wason the Land Bull of 1896 
to accept Mr. Healy’s suggestions—remembering, 
perhaps, how he then fared in the House of 
Lords. ‘The Bill has not as yet been materially 
amended. Sometimes the Chief Secretary refused 
to accept an amendment because the provision 
was to be found inthe English Bill; sometimes 
because it was, in his opinion, unsuited to Irish 
conditions. Obviously, either the one answer 
or the other must always be available. He. has 
shown great knowledge and grasp of detail, the fruit 
doubtless of infinite toil, good temper, and the power 
of clear expression. But on some questions he took 
that rather narrow and pedantic view which may 
prevent him from ever achieving first-rate success 
asastatesman. It was a foolish thing, for instance, 
to simplify the process of obtaining compensation 
for malicious injuries. Wise statesmanship—wise 
Tory statesmanship, that is to say—would have 
imposed additional restrictions, so that in practice 
compensation would only have been given in the 
case of serious and undisputed outrages. For, in 
fact, the Irish law is so ridiculous that only the 
difficulties of applying it have made it tolerable. 
The law, if strictly construed, would allow full 
compensation to be paid for all property destroyed 
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where malice—and that not necessarily agrarian or 
political malice—could be proved or presumed. 
For instance, in one case in Dublin compensation 
was paid to a master for the loss of horses believed 
to have been poisoned by his own servant from 
purely personal dislike. But, as a rule, the Grand 
Jury treated claims with the strictness to be 
expected of men who would have to pay a part 
themselves as ratepayers, unless they were carried 
away by political excitement. At the same time 
there were many technical pitfalls in the way of the 
claimant. Mr. Gerald Balfour transfers the full and 
unrestricted power to County Court Judges, who 
will have no personal motive to prevent the law from 
taking full effect; makes the procedure as simple as 
in any other County Court case; and allows the 
claimant to appeal to the Judge of Assize, who may 
hear the case without a jury. In practice the owner 
of property in Ireland will have a complete free 
insurance out of the rates against all forms of 
malicious damage. 

Another unfortunate bit of pedantry was the 
refusal to allow the County Council to continue to 
exercise the powers hitherto possessed by the Grand 
Juries for the compulsory taking of land for making 
or widening roads. It is more than 100 years since 
Arthur Young travelled in Ireland, but even in those 
days the county authority possessed the power, to 
the great advantage, as he thought, of the county. If 
a new road was passed by Presentment Sessions and 
the Grand Jury, after due notices the land was there- 
by taken without any further order or proceedings, 
and thereupon the owner and occupier had no remedy 
except to claim damages. Thus land could be taken 
easily, quickly, and cheaply. The real security against 
abuse was that if the road were designed to cause 
unnecessary injury to private interests it would also 
involve unnecessary cost. Mr. Gerald Balfour must 
know that the limited power to take land for widen- 
ing roads in England is one of the principal causes 
of congestion of traffic, and that local authorities all 
desire the law to be altered. Yet he insisted on 
substituting an adaptation of the English system, 
which works badly, for the Irish system, which has 
worked well. He requires, in effect, every order for 
a new road to be approved by the Local Government 
Board, with an appeal to the Irish Privy Council. It 
will be to the interest of the County Council to pay 
an extravagant price rather than face the risks of 
expensive litigation. In Ireland, where every occupier 
is a part owner and the people are litigious, the 
effect of the change will be most unfortunate. 

Still more regrettable is the distress clause. 
According to the Irish Poor Law no outdoor relief 
can be given to persons occupying more than a 
quarter of an acre of land. This restriction was 
repealed by the Commons thirty years ago, but the 
Bill was thrown out by the Lords. On five or six 
occasions during the interval it has been temporarily 
suspended by special Act of Parliament in distressed 
districts, and on every occasion some part, if not the 
whole, of the cost has been paid by the Exchequer. 
Mr. Balfour proposes that for the future the 
County Council shall have power to suspend the 
provision in any Union owing to exceptional distress, 
and in such case half the cost of the outdoor relief 
will fall on the county and the balance on the Union. 
The clause will certainly prove unworkable. No 
County Council in the West of Ireland will be able 
or willing to impose extra rates in a year of excep- 
tional distress. If they did, the only result would 
be county insolvency. Wherever distress appears, 
the Government will wait till the county moves, and 
the county till the Government, and meantime the 
people will starve. Mr. Gerald Balfour is probably 
as convinced as we are of the need of a broad 





remedial policy for the congested districts. But he 
seems in danger of gaining, by maladroitness, a 
reputation for callousness which would be very un- 
just, and which would largely destroy his influence 
among the people of the West. He is in many 
ways too good a man to be allowed to relapse into a 
doctrinaire without a word of friendly warning. 








INSURANCE. 


—_oo 


HE reports and accounts annually prepared by our 
life assurance companies to meet the require- 
ments of the Board of Trade have now been presented 
in sufficient number to permit of a general estimate of 
the course and character of operations in the year 
1897. It would appear, in the first place, that, in point 
of actual bulk, the business fell short of 1896, the 
slight falling off being variously attributed to the 
intervention of the Jubilee festivities, the great 
strike, and other incidental causes. But against this 
temporary—and quite immaterial—decline may be set 
the reduction effected by the majority of com- 
panies under the head of expenses of management, 
a feature which is particularly encouraging in 
view of the loss of revenue from interest to 
which so many popular institutions have had to 
submit. The low rate of interest on investments 
is, indeed, a notable feature in the reports for 1897, 
companies finding it practically impossible to 
replace old investments falling in with new ones 
of the same class, yielding a similar income. 
Farther, the prevailing financial depression has 
made it necessary for companies to pay special 
attention to the reserves, and a material strength- 
ening has been effected in one or two cases by 
reducing the rate of interest assumed in the valua- 
tions, as, for instance, in the case of the Eagle 
Insurance Company referred to in a recent article. 
It seems, indeed, to be taken for granted that a 
similar course will have to be taken by those offices 
whose valuations fall to be made at the close of 
the present year, and we have already heard of one 
large office which has decided at any cost (so far as 
bonus prospects are concerned) to value at 3 per 
cent. only, or one-half per cent. less than on the 
occasion of its last valuation. 

Continuing our survey of last year’s reports, we 
are glad to see that the Economic Life Assurance 
Society shows no signs of resuming its slumbers, 
but continues the regimen of wakefulness and 
activity prescribed for it by its present manage- 
ment a few years back. The Society issued new 
policies amounting to £463,777, and producing an 
annual premium income of £10,270 ; and, though this 
is not up to the record of the preceding year, the 
figures are quite high enough to indicate a healthy 
vitality ; while in the case of an office with the tradi- 
tions and reputation of the Economic it may be taken 
for granted that the business is of excellent quality. 
Claims by death accrued in respect of 189 lives, the 
amount paid totalling (with bonuses) £287,570, this 
being 83 per cent. of the amount provided for by the 
tables of mortality employed, while the number of 
claims was only 72 per cent. of the number actually 
expected. Then the rate of interest realised on the 
Society’s funds was £4 0s. 5d., which is not only 
quite a respectable rate as things go, but is only 2d. 
less than the average rate earned in the preceding 
year, so that it will be seen that the Economic has 
been much more fortunate in this respect than a 
considerable number of its fellows. As a result of 
the whole year's operations, the Econcmic added a 
sum of £97,400 to its funds, which are now rapidly 
approaching the fourth million. 

In his speech at the annual meeting the chairman 
dwelt with excusable pride on the fact that, though 
the Society has largely increased its business and 
resources, its expenditure has of late steadily 
declined. Last year, for example, the expenses were 
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£700 less than in 1896, and the “ratio,” whichever 
way it is calculated, comes out in a wholly favourable 
light. On the whole, therefore, it would seem that the 
Economic has not in its seventy-five years achieved 
in vain the reputation of “ making haste slowly” ; 
apparently it has merely been preparing for a green 
and vigorous old age. 

The British Empire Mutual Life Assurance 
Company is again well to the fore with a report 
which indicates the continued advance of this 
progressive institution. Though falling short of 
1896 to a slight extent in the matter of new 
assurances, these latter, nevertheless, reached the 
handsome total of £711,910; and in the case of 
the British Empire it must be remembered that 
it maintains an extensive organisation in India 
and Canada, and that in these countries—in the 
latter particularly, with its prevailing low premiums 
and high commissions—fiuctuations in insurance 
business are the common experience. The Company, 
however, may well be satisfied with the business 
of 1897, resulting, as it did, in the substantial 
addition of £28,703 to its premium income ; and it is, 
in addition, worth noting that, though the amount of 
new assurances declined slightly, the number of 
policies issued was actually in excess of those of 
the preceding year. 

The total premium income for the year was 
£278,231, after deduction of reassurance premiums, 
and the revenue from interest was £101,730, being at 
the rate of £3 18s. per cent. (after deduction of 
income-tax). Under the head of death claims the 
satisfactory announcement is made that a consider- 
able profit arose from the favourable mortality 
experienced by the lives assured. The amount paid 
by the Company was £154,312, inclusive of bonus 
additions, and this, as in 1896, was again consider- 
ably below the actuarial expectation. Again in the 
right direction, the accounts show that the ordinary 
expenses (management and commission) exhibit a 
reduced percentage on the premium receipts, a special 
item on account of the purchase of the business of 
the Positive and the liquidation of that company, 
naturally, standing quite apart from the normal 
disbursements of the office. At the close of the 
year, the British Empire had added, as a result of 
the year’s operations, no less than £121,171 to the 
accumulated funds, and this notwithstanding a 
payment of nearly £28,000 for bonuses surrendered 
forcash. The total funds now stand at £2,671,413, 
and with its large resources, active organisation, and 
able management, the British Empire may clearly 
lay claim to a position of definite importance in the 
much-contested arena of insurance. 








FINANCE. 
HE last settlement went off better than at one 
time seemed probable. The breakdown of the 
group of companies associated with the name of 
Mr. Bottomley raised fears of much more serious 
trouble than actually occurred. In the end the 
failures were found not to exceed nine, and none of 
them were important. Bearing in mind that it was 
the first settlement after the outbreak of the 
war, and that the losses due to political apprehen- 
sions were aggravated by the losses caused by 
the breakdown of the companies in question, the 
Stock Exchange showed greater strength than 
was anticipated. The general impression now 
is that the group of companies will be re- 
organised, and that no further troubles wil! occur. 
Mr. Bottomley is exerting himself actively, and he is 
finding strong and influential support. Meanwhile, 
markets continue much better than was anticipated. 
Very naturally there is elation on the New York and 
other Stock Exchanges, prices are raised, and, as a 
matter of course, the London market follows. 
Besides, the utter incapacity shown by the Spanish 
authorities in Manila leads to the hope that the 





war will be very short. It is not surprising, 
then, that the American department should be better 
supported and more active than was generally 
expected. What is not a little remarkable is that 
Spanish bonds have not fallen more. It is scarcely 
possible that Spain can resist for any length of time. 
It is by no means improbable that there may bea 
Spanish revolution. It is certain that the Spanish 
finances are in the most desperate state, and every 
day that war lasts they will become worse. The 
notes of the Bank of Spain have depreciated ina 
most alarming way, and as they fall in value, prices 
rise in Spain, the poverty of the poor is aggravated, 
the ability of merchants and others to meet their 
engagements abroad is made greater, and the likeli- 
hood is increased that many railway and other 
financial companies may be unable to pay their gold 
debts abroad. In spite of all, however, there has been 
no collapse, and the liquidation on the Paris Bourse is 
going on this week much more smoothly than any- 
body could have hoped. Still, in all departments 
there is very little doing. For the moment the 
West Australian market is depressed by the group 
of companies referred to above; while in the 
South African market the refusal of President 
Kruger to make necessary concessions stops all busi- 
ness. It is quite true, as President Kruger 
stated at the opening of the Volksraad, that 
the mining industry itself never looked better. 
But, on the other hand, there is a scarcity of 
native labour. The Liquor Laws are giving universal 
dissatisfaction; the dismissal of the Chief Justice 
has created a general want of confidence in the 
administration of justice; and lastly, the dispute 
about the suzerainty inspires a fear that sooner 
or later there will be a collision between the Crown 
and the Transvaal. The upshot of all is an ex- 
ceedingly uneasy feeling and an unwillingness to 
invest. In the better classes of securities—home 
railway stocks, British Government stocks, and the 
like—there is very little doing, partly because 
money can be employed more profitably and with 
equal safety in lending and discounting, and partly 
because investors think that if political appre- 
hensions should increase they will be able to buy 
much more favourably for themselves. 

There is much discussion in the City as to whether 
the Bank of England will not raise its rate of dis- 
count to 5 per cent. The American demand for 
gold has again become more acute. Probably in the 
course of the present week not much less than a million 
sterling will be shipped to New York; and if the war 
continues much more may have to go. Furthermore, 
the appointment announced by Lord George Hamil- 
ton on Friday night of last week of the Committee 
to inquire into the Indian currency may lead by-and- 
by to much borrowing in gold for India. The 
Indian Government, in fact, asks for authority to 
borrow no less than twenty millions sterling in gold, 
which is to be sent out to India and locked up there in 
the Government’s reserve. True, the Indian Govern- 
ment hopes that much less will actually be required, 
and it at first proposes to raise only five millions ster- 
ling. Still, it admits that twenty millions sterling may 
be required. If the Indian Government is allowed 
to do what it proposes, which we hope it will not, 
for the policy is unsound and unsuited to India, then 
shipments to India and shipments to New York will 
make money very scarce and dear in London, while 
it is certain that the Japanese Government will have 
to send also a considerable amount of gold. This 
week it receives the last instalment of the indemnity 
due from China. Lately about three millions sterling 
in gold, which had been accumulated in Japan for 
the purpose of reforming the currency, have been 
shipped to Europe, and to make good that sum a 
considerable amount will have to be sent back. 
Therefore, it is by no means improbable that before 
the year is out we may see a 6 per cent. Bank rate. 
The prospect of that is naturally checking invest- 
ment. Meantime, the stringency in India seems to 
be slowly coming to an end. On Thursday the 
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Bank of Bombay reduced its rate of discount 
from 13 per cent. to 12 per cent. But the Indian 
Council has not been selling its drafts on such good 
terms as recently. It offered for tender on Wednes- 
day 60 lacs, and disposed of the whole amount, 
over 34} lacs being in bills at prices from Is. 33d. 
to 1s. 3:5d. per rupee, and nearly 25! lacs in trans- 
fers at ls. 327d. per rupee. Subsequently, 2 lacs were 
sold by private contract at 1s. 3/d. per rupee. On 
Thursday 3 lacs of bills were sold at Is. 32'd., and 
9 lacs of transfers at Is. 323d. and Is. 3!3d. per 
rupee. The plague in Bombay is abating rapidly, 
and it is to be hoped will now finally disappear. 
Until a few weeks ago the plague checked busi- 
ness. Now, however, the export trade is becoming 
very active; especially as the rise in wheat has stimu- 
lated large exports from India, and wheat is pouring 
into Bombay from the interior in large quantities. 
If the price is maintained in Europe, it seems certain 
that the activity will last for another six weeks, 
until, in fact, the monsoon bursts. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—The Ministerial case has not been 
improved by last night’s debate. Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech lacked some of the effect it would 
otherwise have had from the apparent physical 
weakness of the speaker, which prevented much of 
what he said from reaching the whole House; but 
Mr. Balfour's reply, which everybody could hear, 
was absolutely ineffective. The House treated his 
fine sophistry with derision, and was evidently 
inclined to resent the way in which he chopped logic 
of the “ horse-chestnut-chestnut-horse” description, 
in order to explain that things were not what they 
seemed. By the same process the French could have 
shown that they were better off after Waterloo than 
before, and General Lee could have proved that he 
and not General Grant had really won in the War 
of Secession. 

Mr. Balfour could not hide from the House the 
raw which galled him most. It was Lord Salisbury’s 
cowardly withdrawal of our fleet from Port Arthur 
in obedience to the orders of Russia. Brimming 
over with indignation, he turned fiercely upon Sir 
William Harcourt when he alluded to that painful 
subject. But his indignation only made his mortifi- 
cation more clearly apparent. It is not often that 
an English Minister has to stand up and confess to 
an act of this equivocal description. Mr. Balfour 
knew that the feeling of the whole House was 
against him and the policy which has brought upon 
us so much of disaster and humiliation. The fact 
that Mr. Labouchere alone expressed approval of 
that policy stamped its real character upon it 
ineffaceably. The Tory cave whose existence com- 
pelled the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei, will soon, I 
imagine, give fresh signs of its continued vitality. 

Sunday.—There is a good deal of curiosity among 
Members of Parliament as to the meaning of some- 
thing that happened on the Treasury Bench on 
Friday night. Whilst Sir Edward Grey was making 
his very able speech—by common consent the ablest 
of the debate—it was seen that Mr. Chamberlain 
was making copious notes, evidently with the inten- 
tion of replying. Yet at the last moment it was not 
Mr. Chamberlain but Mr. Balfour who sprang to his 
feet to answer Sir Edward. There are many specu- 
lations as to what this means. Some say that Mr. 
Chamberlain, seeing how the wind was blowing and 
anxious to retain the confidence of the Jingo section 
of the Ministerialists, declined to attempt any reply 
to a speech which was, as a matter of fact, un- 
answerable. Others affirm that he was set aside by 
Mr. Balfour, and that he manifestly resented the 
act. Whatever the truth may be, the fact remains 
that the House fully expected a speech from Mr. 











Chamberlain on Friday, and that after making 
almost ostentatious preparations for such a speech, 
he disappointed the general expectation at the last 
moment. 

The Royal Academy exhibition is better than 
usual this year, and contains some notable works 
that will go far to re-establish the artistic fame of 


England. But whilst this is to be said of the 
exhibition, it can hardly be pretended that the 
speeches at last night’s banquet were up to the 
usual level. The most notable feature of the oratory 
was undoubtedly the ease and polish which marked 
the speech of the Prince of Wales. Years ago a 
well-known nobleman said to the Prince, who had 
asked him who was, in his opinion, the best after- 
dinner speaker, “I am the second best, sir.’ A 
man need not be a courtier now in order to give the 
Prince the first place in this class. 

Monday.—With the return of the Queen and 
the Prime Minister to English soil Constitutionalism 
resumes its sway. Everybody is glad to know that 
the Queen has returned in good health after her 
pleasant sojourn in the South; nor is the rejoicing 
over Lord Salisbury’s recovery from his serious 
illness less general or sincere. But though it is a 
pleasure to know that he is really well again, the 
feeling as to Lord Salisbury’s future grows steadily 
stronger. Said an old Unionist friend to me yester- 
day: “For the first time in my life I have just 
read an article in THE SPEAKER with every word of 
which I agree.” I asked him if he meant the 
article touching upon Lord Salisbury’s holding of 
the double offices of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. “Yes,” he replied, “ and I can tell you 
that what THE SPEAKER says publicly most Unionists 
are saying privately. There is only one feeling as to 
the necessity for putting an end to the present 
arrangement ; but, unfortunately, Lord Salisbury 
has got such complete command over his party that 
I fear they will not dare to give effect to their con- 
victions, even although they hold them so strongly.” 
This is not complimentary to the great Unionist 
party; but I fear it is true. Everybody is de- 
nouncing Lord Salisbury’s policy—everybody, that 
is to say, except Mr. Labouchere—and everybody 
feels that it is a scandal that he should insist upon 
holding two great offices when his physical energies 
are not equal to the duties of one of them ; but when 
it comes to the vote the party lobby will be filled as 
usual by the party hacks. Lord Salisbury, like Mr. 
Balfour, does not read the newspapers. An old 
journalist, he has acquired a very pronounced 
contempt for journalism. This would not matter 
if he had other means of feeling the pulse of the 
public. This, however, is not the case. He never 
mixes with ordinary politicians or even with his 
own colleagues. He never goes into general society. 
His recreations—if he has any time for them—are 
those of the student and the recluse. For the trivial 
pleasures of society he has a marked aversion. All 
this is to his credit from the standpoint of individual 
character. But it simply shuts him off from know- 
ledge of the world, and interferes most seriously 
with his power of ascertaining how the great 
currents of public opinion are moving. 

Tuesday.—Many hopes have been based upon the 
American victory in the Philippines. It seemed 
yesterday, indeed, to be generally assumed that the 
war would end very quickly. This might be the 
case if Spain were ruled by the wisest of mankind, 
and if her Ministers had a free hand. It is hardly 
likely the Queen and her advisers will court their 
own destruction by suing for peace because of the 
destruction of a few obsolete vessels in Asiatic 
waters. Not until some attempt has been made by 
the fighting forces of the State to defeat the Ameri- 
cans on the Atlantic can the Queen or her advisers 
try to come to a settlement with the enemy. In the 
meantime, the foolish people who have been asking 
of what advantage to us a good understanding with 
the United States is likely to be, have their answer 
this morning. America has abandoned the increased 
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tonnage dues which would have weighed so heavily 
upon British shipholders, and she has done this 
entirely in consequence of the representations of this 
country. 

Wednesday.—It has been thought necessary to 
issue an oflicial contradiction of the story that Lord 
Salisbury had handed Boussa over to France in 
return for the recognition by the French Govern- 
ment of our position in Egypt! One would have 
thought that Ministers would hardly have stooped 
to do this. But it is from their own supporters that 
the stories of fresh surrenders by Lord Salisbury 
emanate. One day it is Zanzibar that has been 
handed over to Germany; the next, Boussa is given 
to France. By-and-by we shall hear that it is 
believed at the Carlton Club that Gibraltar and 
Malta are to be handed over to the first person who 
asks for them. Of course, there is a strong element 
of the ridiculous in these inventions, but they are 
unquestionably symptomatic of the state of nervous 
suspicion in which the Ministerial party now finds 
itself. If there was not the Spanish-American War 
to diteet attention from other matters, we should 
see something like an actual split in the Tory ranks. 

The Colonial Vote is to be made the occasion of 
an attack upon Mr. Chamberlain for his dealings 
with the Chartered Company. It ought by rights 
to be made the occasion of an explanation by the 
members of the South Africa Committee of their 
hushing-up of the inquiry into the missing tele- 
grams last summer. Nothing has yet been said to 
explain, still less to justify, that extraordinary 
neglect of duty by the members of the Committee. 
Those who allowed themselves to be made Mr. 
Chamberlain's accomplices in bis audacious policy 
of hushing-up and whitewashing have suffered 
irreparable damage to their reputations in conse- 
quence. But instead of being eager to give some 
explanation of their conduct, they seem eager to 
allow the whole thing to drop. They have never 
even challenged the Colonial Secretary on account 
of that speech in defence of Mr. Rhodes which 
excited so much indignation last August. The 
threats of an action for slander which some of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s friends—not Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self—were good enough to indulge in against THE 
SPEAKER came to nothing. The one desire of all 
who had been involved in that discreditable transac- 
tion seemed to be to hush it up as quickly as 
possible, and I fear there is little chance of its 
being reopened in the debate on Friday. 

Thursday.—The best commentary upon the effect 
produced by Lord Salisbury’s speech to the Primrose 
League is the fact that the papers of his own party 
do not attempt to conceal their disappointment at 
his failure to put any new construction upon his 
defeat in China. The Times is more outspoken thar 
ever, and the Standard is perfectly frank. Lord 
Salisbury, from their point of view, has failed, and 
failed signally, and they do not believe that he will 
be able todo any better in the future. The Prim- 
rose League people were, of course, sufficiently 
enthusiastic in their personal greeting of the Premier. 
Under the circumstances, they could hardly have 
been otherwise. But even they were disappointed. 
Little wonder that there is more talk than ever 
of the disapproval of the Salisbury family compact 
among Lord Salisbury’s colleagues in the Cabinet. 
That an uncle and two nephews should monopolise 
the Leadership of both Houses, the Premiership, 
the Foreign Secretaryship, the post of First Lord 
of the Treasury, and the Irish Secretaryship, is 
of itself a remarkable fact, and one by no means 
to the taste of Messrs. Tadpole and Taper ; 
but when this concentration of power in the 
hands of a single family is accompanied by the 
failure of the family policy, it is not unnatural that 
those who stand outside the sacred household of 
Hatfield should be furious. The Ministry is going to 
wreck, and in the eyes of most of its members its 
wreck will be due to the supremacy Lord Salisbury 
insists upon maintaining at the Foreign Office. 





Friday.—Strong disapproval was expressed last 
night of a violent and unprovoked attack made by 
a halfpenny evening paper upon Sir Henry Fowler. 
The language in which the attack was couched, and 
the sensational manner in which it was presented to 
its readers suggested that Sir Henry had been guilty 
of something in the nature of dishonourable conduct. 
His only offence is that he has become a member of 
the Board of the National Telephone Company! For 
this act he has been assailed by the Sfar—a journal 
of which Mr. James Stuart, M.P., is, I believe, the 
controlling director—in a style that would have dis- 
graced the vilest specimen of the infamous “ Yellow 
Press" of New York. No pretence of public 
interest can justify the outrageous manner of 
this attack, which has manifestly been prompted 
by personal malignity of a very despicable 
kind. Public men in this country, although 
they have plenty to contend against, have 
hitherto been free from the personal insults and 
blackmailing assaults to which American politicians 
have to submit, and this action on the part of the 
Star is generally recognised as a most discreditable 
innovation upon the honourable traditions of English 
journalism. 





THE COUNTY COUNCIL BUDGET. 


—_~woo ——_ 


N view of the vague and reckless charges of 
extravagance so freely levelled against the 
London County Council—though, happily, so little 
heeded by the electors—it is only fair to draw public 
attention to the budget presented by the Council’s 
Finance Committee this week. Not even the most 
violent “ Moderate” can deny that it shows an 
eminently satisfactory state of things. The actual 
expenditure for 1897-98 was well within the Council’s 
estimate, and left a balance of £103,000 on the right 
side. The estimates of expenditure for 1898-99 con- 
template an increase of £51,000 over the estimates for 
1897°'98 ; but so satisfactory are the Council's finances 
that this increase can be met without any increase 
in the rate. The balances brought forward on the 
lst of April, 1898, were exceptionally large, owing in 
part toimproved receipts under the heads of exchequer 
contributions and tramways, and partly to savings 
effected in expenditure. The debt of the Council 
is of course increasing, and the net debt on the 
31st March, 1898, was larger by nearly a million than 
it was the year before. But such an increase is 
inevitable whenever a great public body initiates 
important undertakings, and the greater part of it, 
the loan raised for the purchase of the tramways, 
is expenditure which may fairly be expected to 
bring in a large and prompt return. The penny 
rate over the whole county levied by the Council, 
which corresponds to the penny in the Income Tax 
in Imperial politics, and which forms the Council's 
principal resource, increases in value, like the Income 
Tax, every year, as the assessable value of property 
rises. Thus the rate of 14d. in the pound, which itis 
proposed to leave unaltered, will yield, it is calculated, 
£25,000 more next year than it yielded in 1897-98. 
The local taxation licences collected within the 
county have increased in seven years by £34,000. 
The beer and spirit duties have increased also. 
The receipts from estate duty have of late years 
both risen and fallen, but their perplexing varia- 
tions render them an untrustworthy resource on 
which to build. On the whole, however, the revenue 
of this great corporation seems to be in a hopeful 
and satisfactory condition, and once again the 
Council's detractors. will have to admit their 
auguries of ruin and waste to be untrue. 

At the same time, no Londoner should lose sight 
of the fact that the expenses of municipal govern- 
ment in these days tend inevitably to go up. The 
great administrative services of the Council are 
calculated to cost £55,000 more this year than last, 
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and Lord Welby, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, whose authority in these matters not 
even the hottest partisan will question, anticipates a 
continuous increase in those services without any 
certainty of a corresponding increase in their 
receipts. The recent expenditure upon the Fire 
Brigade necessitates an increase in the estimates of 
£28,000 for that department; but no “ Moderate,” at 
any rate, is entitled to cavil at this increase, in view 
of that party's electioneering utterances upon this 
point a few weeks since. There is an increase in the 
estimate of the Bridges Committee, which will sur- 
prise no one who has noticed the need of repairs at 
Waterloo and Westminster Bridges, and the urgent 
need for some improvement at Vauxhall. There is 
also an increase of £7,000 in the requirements of 
the Parks Committee, an increase which few will 
grudge and nobody will wonder at. The cost of this 
department has risen already from £53,000 in 1889-90 
to £115,000 in 1898-99, an increase of more than 100 
per cent. in the last nine years, and it is only reason- 
able to suppose that it will gradually rise much 
higher yet. But far larger, of course, than any of 
these items is the expenditure of the Council upon 
technical education, a charge which has only come 
into existence within the last few years. Six years 
ago the proceeds of the beer and spirit duties were 
applied by the Council simply to the reduction of 
the rates. Since then, we are glad to say, London 
has followed the example of the principal provincial 
Councils, and has adopted the broader policy of 
devoting this money to educational ends. Technical 
education now costs the London County Council the 
large sum of £170,000. We venture to say that no one 
scrutinising these items, can fairly condemn them as 
excessive. Even now we are spending on technical 
education a great deal less than the country needs. 
Again, if the southern approach to Waterloo Bridge 
requires repairing, the money must be found, even 
though it cost £11,000. If the Fire Brigade is to be 
made thoroughly efficient, even the niggardliest 
economist could not refuse the money there. If the 
demand for open air and exercise and recreation, 
for the cultivation in the hearts of our great 
cities of the beauties and pleasures of life, grows 
as fast as it has been growing lately, we shall 
have to spend with an open hand upon our parks. 
{if any advance is to be made towards the muni- 
cipal ideal which many a Londoner has pictured, 
we shall call on the County Council in years 
to come for a much larger outlay still—for more 
bridges to span the Thames, for more great 
thoroughfares through London slums, for more 
clearances of rookeries in the crowded central 
districts, for more means of transit to the vast 
suburbs on the outskirts of the town, for cheap 
workmen’s dwellings, for cheap gas and cheap 
water, for all the many benefits which a great 
municipality alone can give. Many of these objects 
may be very distant, but they are already moving 
into sight. We cannot expect our income to increase 
as rapidly as our demands, and it is perhaps well 
that that should be so, for in order to spend money 
wisely, it is best not to have too much. In the 
meantime we may well be grateful that this 
dangerous and Socialistic Council, of whose extrava- 
gance we have heard so much, should be meeting the 
demands made on them, and facing the inevitable 
increase in expenditure, without making any further 
demand upon our purse. 

It should be remembered, however, that while 
the charges of London government are increasing, the 
County Council are at present unable to attempt 
economies on two important points on which 
economies could probably be made. In the first place, 
they are not allowed to handle the police. In the 
second place, the exceptional position of the City tells 
in certain ways heavily against them. The statutory 
charges on the Council are increasing every year, 
and as the rateable value of London increases, 
the amount payable in respect of the Metro- 
politan Police increases automatically too. Of 








recent years this charge has risen by nearly 
£67,000, from £110 to £130 per head. But though 
the Council may feel that this is needlessly 
extravagant, they have no power to check the 
expenditure and thereby to reduce the rates. Again, 
the grants to guardians and others, which stood at 
£151,000 nine years ago, have now risen to £240,000, 
and one portion of them only, namely the grant for 
pauper lunatics, has increased by as much as 50 per 
cent. But this particular charge, like the charge 
for housing the poor and for one or two other 
matters, bears with special heaviness upon the 
Council, because the peculiar position of the City 
authorities, who have practically no lunatics to 
provide for, enables them to escape their just 
share of this burdensome expense, which Londoners 
as a whole must bear. Until anomalies of this 
kind are adjusted, the County Council will be 
unable to deal with the finances of London as 
freely and as economically as they might. Until 
they are admitted to a larger share in the wealth of 
the City Fathers they will never be able to do their 
best for London or to consider the ratepayer’s 
petition for relief. Even now the City Companies 
will apparently make no contribution towards the 
heavy expenses on account of technical education 
which the Council undertake. Considerations like 
these help to make the task of the Council's Finance 
Committee difficult, and to hamper and circumscribe 
their work. But under all the circumstances it is a 
matter for general satisfaction that their budget 
should be as satisfactory and encouraging as it is. 








LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 





HE history of Copyright in Parliament is a 
history of exasperating delays. In 1878 there 
was a Royal Commission on Copyright, as a result of 
which a Bill was introduced by Lord John Manners. 
This measure never advanced beyond the preliminary 
stages, but in 1891 Lord Monkswell again endeavoured 
to legislate upon the Commission’s report. His Bill 
was read a second time and then dropped. Last 
year the measure advanced a further stage, and Lord 
Monkswell's Copyright Amendment Bill was intro- 
duced. At length after twenty years we have Lord 
Herschell’s Bill, which has been read twice in the 
House of Lords, and is at present before the com- 
mittee. That some new legislation is badly needed 
is self evident. The principal Copyright Act of 1842 
is antiquated and altogether inadequate. During the 
past fifty years literature of all classes has made 
gigantic strides. In 1842 who would have dared, for 
instance, to dream of periodicals and magazines as 
we to-day understand the terms? It is true that in 
the Act of 1842 there are sections dealing with 
periodical publication, but these are so obscurely 
expressed as to be virtually unintelligible. 

The present Act is drastic enough; of that there 
can be no shadow of doubt. The list of enactments 
it repeals is in itself a formidable document. As an 
example of its sweeping character, we have only to 
point to the first folio, which entirely changes the 
duration of copyright. But we do not propose to 
discuss here the various clauses of the new Bill. It 
can be purchased complete for the small sum of 
threepence, and, on the whole, it is drawn up in a 
singularly lucid manner, though exception must be 
made for the clauses dealing with Colonial copyright, 
which are painfully involved. We wish, however, 
to draw attention to one or two matters which the 
new Act either ignores or imperfectly explains, and 
which ought to receive careful attention before it 
finally passes beyond the chance of correction. 

The weakest part of the Bill is that which deals 
with registration. Registration of copyright is at pre- 
sent a delusion and asnare. It is, as everyone knows, 
entirely optional, but no action can be brought with 
regard to the copyright of a book until it has been 
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registered at Stationers’ Hall. This registration 
ean take place at any date prior to the action, 
but the protection afforded by the registration 
dates from the publication of the book. The 
benefits which would accrue from compulsory regis- 
tration on the day of publication are enormous and 
far outweigh any slight inconveniences. For one 
thing, the date of publication would at last be 
definitely fixed. In the present state of inter- 
national copyright law this date of first publication 
becomes of vast importance, and it would be a great 
advantage to have an agreed date from which to 
reckon the duration of copyright. But registration 
at Stationers’ Hall seems to us to be an annoying and 
complicated method. Every publisher is, however, 
compelled to deliver copies of all new books to the 
British Museum, and in return, the authorities at the 
British Museum might very well act as registrars. 
The delivery of books to the British Museum is a 
standing grievance among publishers, but if the 
Museum would take over the work of registration 
at present done by Stationers’ Hall—and the diffi- 
culties in the way are by no means insuperable— 
this would be some compensation, and registration 
would be considerably simplified. 

The present Act makes no reference to the 
registration of titles. Now it is by no means certain 
what right the use of a title confers on the user, but 
it is quite certain that this lack of clearness has led 
to innumerable misunderstandings and losses. The 
registration of a title at present offers no pro- 
tection, though there is a very general opinion 
to the contrary. It is not an easy matter now- 
adays to settle on a good title for a book 
which bas not been used before: it is absolutely 
impossible to discover whether that title is in reality 
anew one. That some system should be introduced 
which would supersede the present chaotic arrange- 
ments is very evident. As registration is not com- 
pulsory it is quite useless to search the files at 
Stationers’ Hall, and a system of bogus registration 
for purposes of what practically amounts to black- 
mail has of late years come into operation ; so that, 
even if a title be registered, it is impossible to 
discover whether the registrar could make good his 
claim. It is argued, of course, that there is no copy- 
right in titles. Technically this is, we believe, the 
case, but it would be very unsafe to infer from this 
that the use of a title confers no right, or that 
infringement of that right carries no penalties. What 
that right is can at present only be settled in a 
court of law, for there is no law as to the monopoly 
of titles which is intelligible to author or publisher. 

But probably the most curious omission in the 
whole Bill is the absence of any reference to copy- 
right in sermons. Lecturers are now at last to be 
protected in some degree adequate, though the re- 
tention of the clause which states that “ Delivery of 
lectures in any university or public school or college, 
or on any public foundation, or by any persons in 
virtue of or according to any gift, endowment or foun- 
dation, shall be deemed publication thereof” (12, 5) 
strikes us as being very unsatisfactory and in many 
Ways unnecessary. A lecturer may protect himself 
from newspaper reports by giving public notice of 
his prohibition, and such reports would be deemed 
infringements of his copyright. Even if the lecture 
were reported, such a report would not constitute 
legal publication. But the “poor preacher” is 
afforded no such protection, though few will deny 
that he needs it. In the new Act he is entirely 
ignored, and as the Lecture Copyright Act is 
repealed, he has not even the trifling consolation 
which that afforded him. Surely a sermon is the 
property of the man from whose brain it is evolved, 
and though he would very seldom make use of his 
claim, he is entitled to protection of his property and 
redress against whomsoever shall steal it from him. 
The first public delivery of a sermon was, according 
to the old Act, deemed to be publication thereof. 
Now, the preacher is not even a publisher; for 
though this clause applies to lectures, there is not a 





single mention of sermons. Lord Herschell has 
finally set at rest the time-worn controversy of the 
relative value and importance of press and pulpit. 








THE CHILDREN OF 
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THE STATE. 


HE wise care of the children of the State is a 
duty beyond all party question, and the con- 
ciliatory and statesmanlike spirit of the first annual 
report of the State Children’s Aid Association will 
do much to strengthen the hands of men on both 
sides of the House in any measures of reform which 
come before Parliament touching this great and 
perplexing responsibility. Among our Poor Law 
Guardians are men and women whose self-denial 
and devotion put to shame many of their critics; 
but Guardians cannot move in advance of the 
national verdict, and it is a part of the work of 
this society to enlighten unofficial opinion. The 
names of Lord Peel and Lord Herschell, as suc- 
cessive Chairmen of the Association, suggest at 
once a sane and well-balanced attitude towards 
public questions; and it is striking to note that, 
mainly through the labours of the Association, 
already thirteen of the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee have been adopted or 
are in course of adoption by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. These point the way to important 
physiological and educational innovations, notably 
those in the direction of a more varied dietary and 
the avoidance of over-work out of school hours, 
as well as prevention of the contact there has 
hitherto been between remanded children and 
adults in the workhouses. They also include more 
careful supervision of child emigration, more dis- 
criminating care of the feeble-minded, sea-side 
homes for the weak and ailing, more efficient pre- 
cautions against ophthalmia, and a promise of the 
continued education of ophthalmic children in their 
separate schools, and, above all—for this touches 
the very crux of the Association's earliest efforts— 
the determination that Barrack Schools shall not 
be enlarged, Mr. Chaplin having promised that 
not a single brick shall be added, and an order 
having been issued by the Local Government 
Board for the dissolution of the Sutton Schools. 
It may be remembered also that the appointment 
of Miss Stansfield in the autumn of 1897 arose out of 
the recommendation that there should be additional 
inspectors for the special care of children, and that 
some of them should be women. 

The record of what the Association has directly 
and indirectly achieved during the fourteen months 
of its infancy is more than a justification of its 
existence. Its endeavours seem to have effectually 
opposed the confusing creation of a new Metropolitan 
Board and to have secured instead the inauguration 
of a “Children’s Committee” on the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board,* the Association having desired to 
evoke through such a committee the aid of men and 
women whose educational experience would be of 
value in the care of the five classes of “ State . 
children ” for whom the Metropolitan Asylums Board . 
will in future be responsible. 

The President of the Local Government Board 
admitted the undoubted importance of the questions 
brought before him by the Association’s Memorial, 
which urged that the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
should further be entrusted also with the duties 
of providing for the children known as the “ Ins and 
Outs” (whose parents, it has been wittily said, have 
used the workhouse as a kind of free hotel) and of 





* The Local Government Board having committed to the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board the five classes of children specially named 
in the Report, that Board formed a Children’s Committee, and recom- 
mended an admirable scheme for small homes in which intellectually 
and physically infirm children should continue their education ; and 
no fair-minded person can read this part of the Report without feeling 
that it is to the honour of the Board as well as of the Association. 
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making arrangements for the technical training 
of children as well as for boarding out and emigra- 
tion where these seemed desirable. 

It is noteworthy that the Bill drafted under the 
direction of the Association, and introduced into the 
House of Commons last year, “ to extend and amend 
the Provisions of the Poor Law Act of 1889,” had the 
support, and in some cases the ardent and practical 
support, of many of the Boards of Guardians through- 
out England and Wales, and will, if it be passed 
into law, empower the Guardians to control and 
educate the children of tramps and “ ne’er-do- 
weels” of the permanent “pauper class,” as well 
as orphans chargeable upon the rates, besides 
enabling parents who have reformed to appeal 
through the magistrates for the resumption of 
their delegated rights. The report gives a history 
of the relations of the Association with the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and, if it be once 
realised that among the children in the London 
Poor Law schools 5°72 per cent. had been affected 
by trachoma as against 046 of those living 
at home, the nation must feel that it has been 
spared an incriminating indiscretion by the Asso- 
ciation’s timely protest against the proposal to 
build for ophthalmic children three more of the 
large institutions favourable from the mere fact 
of their size to the very evil they were intended 
to remedy—a protest which seems to have resulted 
in the final decision of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board “to build an Ophthalmic Hospital School at 
Brentwood, in small cottages, each cottage not to 
contain more than ten children, and the whole 
Institution to be limited to 270 inmates.” 

If we understand the Association aright, more 
individual care for the children of the State is the 
very heart of its contention—more home-life, with 
all its variety of give and take and rough and 
smooth; less of that safe, machine-like, inflexible 
institution-routine, which, from its very perfection 
and inevitableness, deadens character, crushes spon- 
taneity, and injures health. Courage, resource, 
originality—what chance is there of these where 
childhood is governed in the aggregate and 
humanity is adjusted to the average? What 
though the great and tender humourist who wrote 
“ Oliver Twist” has taught this over and over again 
with tragic and reiterated ¢mphasis; unhappily it 
needs to be hammered at &till, including as it does 
the other terrible truism that\in such a uniformity of 
process it is usually the finest nature that suffers 
most. On the other hand, if ordinary children need 
constant and discerning care, how much more the 
children who are born into the world with a 
physique weakened by parental poverty or vice, 
even when the character bears no hereditary taint 
of parental feebleness or despair. 

Education, while reckoning with heredity, may 
often take courage from the possibility of a healthy 
atavism, and seek to evoke the moral beauty of 
some forgotten ancestor, if the nearer forebears 
have been less promising. Nor dare we forget that 
in the most unattractive child there is ever latent 
the divine ideal of the unseen angel. And yet once 
more, it cannot be too often repeated, in regard 
to much that is most tender and lovely in the 
earliest unfolding of human identity, that the more 
delicate and sensitive it is, the more easily may it be 
smitten and warped; so that it is likely to be 
precisely those children whose future citizenship 
might have most enriched the State with noble 
refinement and subtle wisdom, who, if bred up in 
huge institutions, will, for the term of their mortal 
life, be stunted and debased by the necessarily 
unvarying commonplaces formalised to meet the 
requirements not of the particular child but of a 
whole herd of children. If any objector reply that 
nothing is so healthy as the normal and the com- 
monplace, that is but an evasion after all. It might 
indeed have force if originality were, as in the gospel 
of the Decadent, merely synonymous with unreality 
and morbidity ; but no one who cares for children 











with a love which gives insight can escape the feel- 
ing that childhood, even when it is most normal 
and vigorous, is, in its very buoyancy and simplicity, 
full of ever new surprises of individual charm. 
Alas! charm is not the word associated in any 
memory with that name, in itself a brand, which is 
happily being banished from the tongue of decency, 
now that the undeserved and unasked burden of 
dependent poverty no longer labels as a “ pauper” 
that “child of the State” who, like every other child 
ever born into this wicked world, is also a “child of 
God.” Instead of the old “ pauper spirit,” which was 
only another word for apathy, we want, by means 
of home life, to develop in every child more of that 
vigour and strenuous personality of which Chapman 
wrote so bravely :— 


“ A spirit that on life’s rough sea 
Loves to have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low 
That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air. 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is.” 

A. M. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





HIS is the most satisfactory exhibition that 

Burlington House has given us for some years. 
There is, of course, the usual multitude of pictures 
which serve no other purpose than that of occupying 
space. The Academy has a dozen galleries, and 
custom says they must be filled. Probably the mass 
of visitors are content with this accumulation; it 
gives them their shillingsworth of sight-seeing. 
The fastidious may be thankful if there are at least 
fifty pictures out of fifteen hundred which the 
memory cares to dwell upon. Of these, Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Edwin Abbey divide the glory. Mr. Abbey 
has repeated in his illustration of “ King Lear” that 
peculiar combination of dramatic and technical skill 
which distinguished his illustration of “ Richard III.” 
He represents Cordelia bidding farewell to her 
sisters, and, with much misgiving, commending Lear 
to their care. Her mingled sweetness and clear- 
sightedness are admirably expressed. Admirable, 
too, are the elder sisters—the contemptuously sinister 
pride of the one, and the mocking courtesy of the 
other, With subtle tact Lear is withdrawn into the 
background, but even the view of his retreating figure 
suggests the perverse obstinacy which offers a tragic 
contrast to Cordelia’s presentiment and the exulta- 
tion of Goneril and Regan. Here, of course, Mr. 
Abbey is illustrator and stage manager; but every 
detail of this striking composition testifies to the 
skill of the painter, all the more notable because it 
is only within recent years that this accomplished 
draughtsman has expressed himself in oils. 

Mr. Sargent has probably touched the summit of 
his achievement in the portrait of Mr. Wertheimer. 
He has other remarkable portraits in this exhibition 
—Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mrs. Wertheimer (looking 
a little sad, as if the impression made by her 
husband’s astonishing image weighed upon her 
mind), the wonderfully vigorous head of Herr 
Johannes Wolff; above all, the portrait of Mr. 
Francis Penrose, which, in point of character, 
competes closely with the Wertheimer. Any one of 
these works would make a reputation. But it is im- 
possible to look at the Wertheimer without feeling 
that it is one of those revelations which stamp a 
picture with the mastery of genius, Mr. Wertheimer, 
we believe, is an enterprising dealer in “ objects of 
bigotry and virtue.” His name is not likely to have 
any more concern for posterity than that of 
Moroni’s anonymous tailor; but just as that fortunate 
man has been lifted above all other tailors by a great 
artist, so Mr. Wertheimer has been lifted above all 
other dealers, and may rest assured that immortality 
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is secured to him. His character is expressed to the 
very marrow; the least analytic spectator can read 
it. Mr. Sargent has seized a type and illuminated it, 
as Balzac illuminated the single passion of a lifetime. 
Let it not be supposed that Mr. Wertheimer has no 
engaging qualities. Cigar in hand, he is telling the 
story of a successful bargain with a glitter of 
acquisitive enjoyment in his eyes. Moreover, he has 
an affection for dumb animals, and the French 
poodle in the corner, with its tongue hanging out, 
is just the sort of companion on which he would 
naturally lavish casual endearments. All this will 
be as plain three centuries hence as consummate art 
makes it to-day, and the critics who will feel this 
at that remote period will have the opportunity, we 
hope, of a»preciating Mr.Wertheimer in the National 
Gallery. 

Mr. Orchardson’s portraits of Mr. Speaker Peel 
and Mrs. Pattison have’great distinction. Strength 
is the quality which Mr. Orchardson, in a far greater 
degree that most of his contemporaries, has contri- 
buted to the British school. His series of dramatic 
pictures is represented this year by “ Trouble,” a 
somewhat ineffectual illustration of the “duel of 
sex” which this artist has handled before with so 
much spirit. A broken-hearted swain has laid his 
head on a table, and a disdainful lady, who has closed 
the interview, is casting a parting glance over her 
shoulder. Unfortunately, there is no indication in 
her appearance that she is worth the gentleman's 
anguish of mind. Trouble is made in the world by 
women who are not worth it, but that idea is 
unsuited to pictorial treatment. Mr. Herkomer’s 
portrait of Mr. Herbert Spencer is hung so near 
the Wertheimer that it suffers extinction; but Mr. 
La Thangue’s “ Harvesters at Supper” hangs between 
Mr. Sargent’s masterpiece and his Sir Thomas 
Sutherland without loss. Mr. La Thangue is in 
great force this year, and his “ Harvesters” alone 
ought to disprove the assertion that English peasants 
are not picturesque enough for canvas. Mr. Her- 
komer has his chance with the Crimean veterans, 
under the trophy in Waterloo Place, cheering the 
Queen on the Diamond Jubilee Day. This is not in 
any way a great picture: it appeals more to loyal 
emotions than to the artistic conscience. There is a 
suspicion, moreover, that any competent draughtsman 
in black-and-white would have done it better; still, 
it is a patient and meritorious piece of work. Mr. 
Seymour Lucas has painted for the Royal Exchange 
a picture of William the Conqueror granting a 
charter to the citizens of London. Mr. Lucas has 
had largely to imagine the features of the Conqueror, 
and is not to be blamed for making him look like a 
bored prize-fighter. It must have been a relief to 
Mr. Lucas, as it certainly is to others, to turn from 
the mural decoration of the Royal Exchange with 
the supposititious physiognomy of the Falaise washer- 
woman’s son, to such a dainty bit of painting as 
“Phyllis is My Only Joy.” 

Mr. Frank Dicksee’s passion for drapery is 
justified by “An Offering,” a lifeless young 
woman in an exquisite gown. Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
ladies simper as usual on marble. He has never 
been more successful than in the decorative detail of 
“The Conversion of Paula.” Paula,a Roman ancestress 
probably of Mrs. Tanqueray, turns her back to a 
monk, who is reading and expounding some work of 
devotiou. Neither of them betrays the smallest 
interest in the subject, and Mr. Alma Tadema is at 
no pains to conceal his own indifference. That 
matters little, for the beauty of the picture is 
undeniable, though one wonders whether the most en- 
thusiastic collector, if he had the opportunity, would 
revel in the gracious monotony of a complete collec- 
tion of Tademav. Would he, in time, sympathise with 
the irreverent spirit who hung a placard lettered 
“ Oysters” on one of Mr. Alma Tadema’s immaculate 
marbles? The President of the Royal Academy gives 
us a classic “ skirt dance,” with a Latin quotation, the 
skirt being a diaphanous garment, the flesh tints 
as correct as the Latin, and the whole composition 





one of those academic exercises which nobody ever 
desires to see again. Mr. Macbeth has taken to 
dancing with some figures at an ice-carnival, which 
he calls “Sparklets.” The performance is not 
inspiriting. Mr. Waterhouse is not so happy with 
Ariadne, whose slumbers are watched by stuffed 
tigers, as in “Flora and the Zephyrs,’ which 
is delicious. Mr. Briton Riviere has painted 
“Christ in the Wilderness,” and has given a new 
dignity, and it may be added, a new humanity, toa 
theme so often mishandled. Mr. Gotch’s angels, 
who descend from the ceiling as if suspended by 
wires, to the joy of a child seated on a truckle bed, 
are wanting in illusion. Mr. Leslie has some charm- 
ing landscapes; there are two or three Colin 
Hunters on no account to be overlooked, and Mr. 
Somerscales is still the Neptune of mid-ocean. But 
the most memorable of the Academy landscapes is 
Mr. Joseph Farquharson’s “ Weary Waste of Snows,” 
one of the most beautiful pictures ever seen on 
these walls. Mr. John Reid’s “Hiding the De- 
serter” is strongly painted in his rugged wey, 
and “ The Harrow” is an effective specimen of Mr. 
Clausen’s broad method. Mr. Herbert Draper's 
“Fallen Icarus” recalls Lord Leighton’s best manner, 
but the pale green flesh of the lamenting nymphs 
is unwholesome. The gems of the water-colours 
are Mr. E. J. Gregory’s “ First Act of a Comedy” 
and “Dreams of Prince Charming,” both of them 
triumphs of minute delicacy. The most original 
work in the sculpture gallery is Mr. George Framp- 
ton’s Bronze Memorial. Originality is not the 
dominant note of the Academy; but no observant 
visitor can fail to be struck by the spirit of innova- 
tion in the picture-frames, which, however conserva- 
tive the art they enclose, show distinct signs of a 
renaissance. 








OCTAVIUS PULLEYN. 





F more may be known of Octavius Pulleyn, Iknow 
not: but I know that, toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, curious and winning century, 
he wrote these lines :— 
I. 


“Within the haunted thicket, where 
The feather’d Choristers are met to play ; 
And celebrate with voices clear, 
And accents sweet, the praise of May ; 
The Ouzel, Thrush, and speckled Lark, 
And Philomel, that loves the dawn and dark : 
These (the inspired throng) 
Adorn their noble Theme with an immortal Song, 
While Woods, and Vaults, the Brook and neighbouring 
Hill, 
Repeat the varied close, and the melodious Trill. 


II. 


“ Here feast your Ears, but let your Eye 
Wander, and see one of the lesser frie 
Under a leaf, or on a dancing twig, 

Ruffle his painted feathers, aud look big, 
Pirk up his tayle, and hop between 

The boughs; by moving, only to be seen; 
Perhaps his troubled breast he prunes, 
As he doth meditate on his tunes ; 

At last (compos’d) his little head he rears, 

Towards (what he strives to imitate) the Sphears; 
And chirping then begins his best, 
Falls on to Pipe among the rest ; 
Deeming that all’s not worth a rush 
Without his Whistle from the bush.” 


Excellent! It is the opening of a Pindariq’ Ode 
addressed “To My Dear Friend Mr. Thomas Flat- 
map. Upon the Publication of his PoEMs.” Mr. 
Thomas Flatman, poet, painter, and lawyer, had his 
rare felicities in verse: Pope, that splendid thief, 
disdained. not to take from him. In especial, he 
enjoyed a sad and solemn way with the mortuary 
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Music: also, a pleasing vein of humour, as when he 
wrote his bit of mordant banter “ To Mr. Sam. Austin 
of Wadham Coll: Oxon, On his most unintelligible 
Poems”: concluding with 


“The Beetles of our Rhimes shall drive fall fast in 
The wedges of your worth to everlasting, 
My Much Apocalyptiq’ friend Sam. Austin.” 


But Thomas is poor and pale beside his Pindariq’ 
friend, Octavius of the singing lips and seeing eyes. 
Nominis umbra, he is a ghost, of whom I know no- 
thing : whilst his little bird, the least of birds, lives 
merry and musical yet. Octavius and his like, 
phantom gentlemen in the “haunted thicket” of 
old years, have a singular, fine charm. Until some 
plaguy investigator of Libraries, of Roll and Record 
Offices, unearth my twilight friend, he is mine to 
dream over, mine to play with. I can enter him 
a student at the Jnns of Court ; make him a Tavern 
wit or Playhouse censor; I can turn him into a 
country squire, and give him a comely manor in 
the taste of Jnigo. We stroll there together through 
the Jialianate garden, with its statua and busto, and 
pass out into a green coppice. It shall be the old 
May Morning of Merry England, May of clear sun- 
light and soft wind: Octavius shall quote me his 
Horace, and I cap him with my dearer Virgil. An 
air of the scholar’s affectation sits prettily upon 
us, an Oxford touch: we would fain esteem our- 
selves Younger Plinies of the time, and a neat 
copy of verses is our pride. Octavius has a decent 
fair knack at imitation of the great Mr. Cowley, 
and ever a gratulatory Ode at a friend's service. 
So go we gently through the May Morning of a 
dream: of winter nights, we “drink Tobacco” by 
the fire of logs in a parlour of black panel, and 
pore together upon the medals of Popes and 
Emperors. Of such sort is my Octavius: and if I 
weary of him in such sort, he shall presently go on 
embassy to the Hague, and send me word of tulips. 

Out upon that antiquary, who shall rob me 
of my Octavius, my kindly Proteus, whose changes 
Icommand! Yet he may not take from him one 
thing of worth: his name. Our ancestors had 
much bravery in this matter, Anthony 4A Wood 
to witness. Many good gentlemen adorn to-day 
the names of Porter, Marsh, Day: but not a man 
of them bears before his surname the high ap- 
pellation of his old historic namesake, Endymion, 
Narcissus, Angel. There were something of distinc- 
tion in being by name Myrth Waferer, or Bruno 
Ryves, or Marchmont Needham, or Vavasor Powell, or 
Silas Dorville : though to be Menelaus MacCarmagan 
were perhaps a thought too lofty, and Theodoric 
O'Brien a more comfortable style. Octavius Pulleyn 
lies in the golden mean: it has a sufficiency of 
strangeness without extravagance. All these gentle- 
men had their being and these names in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and assuredly 
the odd or sonorous names attract us, as all things 
individual and apart attract. So, my Octavius, dear 
ghostly friend, excites and warms the imagination. 
To be sure, a little poet and dweller in the dust, 
with his single moment of success, his tiny passage 
to remembrance: but when I think of Vir,cl's 
Elysium or of Raphael's Parnassus, I see him modest 
among the fortunate folk and great crowned ones, 
and he is softly saying to himself his lines to Mr. 
Flatman. Anch’ io poeta! 

Let little poets learn of this my obscure and 
shrouded friend. I know not that he wrote more 
than these twenty-five good lines: but they are 
good, they have certainly one lover, and it suffices 
Octavius. He sought not at all to storm the Sacred 
Hill, and snatch the laurel, with unseemly and 
obstreperous endeavours; to fill the irritated air 
with agitated echoes. He knew that when he had 
lain in earth two hundred years, those happy lines 
would live, if in the love of but one poor listener, by 
their proper charm and personality. . Later: men 
seem impatient of being merely good, craftsmen: 
they have futile hunger to be gréat also. The 





greatest attained not so to greatness; such instancy 
of desire makes the bronze of Lucan, not the gold 
of Virgil; it issues in volcano flame, not sunlight. 
Octavius the “ umbratile,” quiet man, was content 
with a miniature immortality, a fame infinitesimal, 
yet not pitiful; and I love him for it, who live 
amid Babel’s ambitiously contending voices, Com- 
pose, with cordial delight and decent pains, one set 
of verses which the sure celestial instinct tells you to 
be good, permanently pleasurable: dream, that in 
two hundred years one man at least will read them 
with joy and thanks. It is a glow at the heart, a 
leap in the pulses, that humble dream: what call for 
nervousness and clamour? A cheerful Octavius, 
pleased with his little portion of capacity, and not 
yearning to exceed it, is grateful to the eyes of gods 
and men. 
“ Nor gods, nor men, nor Paternoster Row, 
Endure a poet who is just so-so,” 


as Horace has it, or very nearly. But the abhorred 
mediocrity is the wild and struggling, not the 
equable and nice. Exquisite self-knowledge and 
classic tact led to the right golden mediocrity of 
such as Goldsmith or of such as Chénier ; to their clear 
and just perfection of finished, unforced art, their 
distinct and delicate mastery. In these is no strain- 
ing of the note, nor uncertain recklessness: no pose 
as of an assured Olympian, stationed upon the 
heights for everlasting. Jn silentio et in spe erit 
fortitudo vestra, Let little poets remember it, and 
be what they are capable of being, a harmless, 
pleasant folk, whose careful, casual utterance may 
charm a little, centuries hence. It is something of 
glory to be an Octavius Pulleyn, the happy poet of 
a little poem, still fresh and sweet, though deep lie 
the dust upon Octavius. That is his plain, and 
peremptory, and precious moral—a platitude of 
unesteemed and inestimable value. 

But my sermon has betrayed me into treason 
against my friend. How ¢an he be dead, who is my 
faithful and fond companion? I see him now; 
the sunlight glows warm over the lawns of Gray’s 
Inn. 

“These be the gardens loved by Lamb, 
Here lodged my mighty namesake Sam, 
And here the venal Verulam,” 


to quote an obscure MS. And there, under the 
magnifical trees with their glossy colonists, the 
famous rooks, there he strolls, and stays, and strolls 
again, as Pepys and Addison’s Sir Roger loved to 
stroll, as the lyrical Campion of Gray’s Inn may 
have done before them. I follow him from my 
windows, along the trim walks and terraces, by the 
flowered great gates of ironwork, up the stately 
steps; he finds the London May an exhilarating and 
fragrant season, and he scarce regrets his country 
coppices, which show no green more living. His face 
is something of a fine oval, like that of Mr. Evelyn 
of Sayes Court, not yet marred and befouled by the 
Czar of Muscovy. His dress is between the Stuart 
and the Hanoverian, and he wears it well. If ghost 
he be, it is an elegant ghost, and none of your un- 
kempt spirits; with but little alteration, he were a 
figure for Watteau. He is smiling, and his lips move; 
one hand is gently moving too, as if keeping time to 
music. Heis composing a pretty piece of compli- 
ment to his friend Mr. Thomas Flatman, whose book 
is in the press ; and the goodly gardens mind him of 
his own green lawns and coverts, where the birds are 
singing. I protest, that as he comes this way, I 
catch the words :— 

“ Pirk up his tayle, and hop between ’ 
The boughs; by moving, only to be seen”; 


and again, is he playfully thinking of his own little 


‘strain of music, his exiguous piping ? 


“ And chirping then begins his best, 
Falls on to pipe among the rest; 
Deeming that all’s not worth a rush 
Without his whistle from the bush.” 


LIONEL JOHNSON, 
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THE DRAMA. 


— ~2—_— 
“THe MEDICINE MAN.” 


T is nearly always a pleasure to see Sir Henry 
Irving as a figure of flamboyant romance. 
Much virtue in “ nearly.” There are occasions when 
the flamboyantly romantic fails to please because it 
has neglected the indispensable preliminary of—I 
won't say convincing, for romance does not ask 
sheer downright conviction—but illuding. The 
present is such an occasion. The authors of 
The Medicine Man—Messrs. H. D. Traill and 
Robert S. Hichens—have succeeded in discover- 
ing a subject rich in dramatic possibilities ; they 
have succeeded in developing one or two aspects 
of that subject picturesquely enough; but they 
have not succeeded in the one thing needful 
—the creation of theatrical illusion. That their 
science is only sham science, their hypnotic “ sug- 
gestions” and their mesmeric “passes” only 
popular hanky-panky, matters, I think, not at 
all. A playwright has not to deal with science as it 
is, but only as it is known to his audience; and a 
mixed crowd is prepared to believe anything it may 
be told about the marvels and mysteries of hypnotism. 
What does matter is the lack of plain, ‘everyday, 
jog-trot common-sense in the play. A mixed crowd 
may know nothing about the science of the brain, 
but it is perfectly familiar with the ordinary motives 
and actions of human beings, and these are the 
things which are not to be found in The Medicine 
Man. To put it frankly, the play is marred by 
silliness, 

This is a fundamental weakness. “There are 
others "—as the Americans say—others of a tech- 
nical nature, clumsiness of construction, “ blind 
alleys” of action, passages of dialogue which leave 
the audience in doubt as to what the speakers are 
driving at. In a word, you have silliness plus 
obscurity. 

The play opens with an East-End scene—* Uni- 
versity House,” Whitechapel. <A _ philanthropic 
canon is lecturing to an unruly crowd of costers 
and their “donahs,” drunken “dockers,’ and 
squalling brats. His subject is the power, for 
good or evil, of the human will. Evidently this 
text is designed to strike the keynote of the play. 
Mention is made of a certain Dr. Tregenna, who 
takes an interest in the “ University House” move- 
ment. There, says the parson, is a striking instance 
of the power of the will for good. Has not the 
Doctor benevolently taken some of the worst 
ruffians of the East-End into his “ Retreat” at 
Hampstead, and by sheer will-power turned them 
from their evil courses? At this a coster in the 
crowd protests. The Doctor, he says, inveigles poor 
people into his place merely to play tricks upon them, 
to complete the ruin of their addled brains. Those 
who come out “cured” don’t live long. The Doctor 
himself enters at this moment—just in time to 
prevent one of the most ruffianly of the crew, Bill 
Burge, from “ bashing" Mrs. Burge with the poker. 
He cows Burge with a look, tells him he must come 
to the “ Retreat,” and, despite his struggles, fas- 
cinated like a rabbit before a boa constrictor, Burge 
has to go. The East-End details of this act are 
realistic, “ modern,” diverting; but in reality the 
whole act is superfluous. To take all this trouble to 
indicate the Doctor’s reputation is to rival the China- 
man’s feat of burning down his house to roast a pig. 

By way of sudden contrast, the second act takes 
us to a gorgeous ball-room in Mayfair. The belle of 
the ball, Sylvia Wynford, on the eve of marriage to 
a brilliant V.C. just home from the Indian frontier, 
is naturally a little restless and excited. Her father. 
Lord Belhurst, is foolish enough to attribute this to 
incipient mental disease (it is true Sylvia’s mother 
had died of melancholia), and he has asked the 
famous mental specialist, Tregenna, to the ball in 
order to consult him on Sylvia’s case. It is only 
at this moment that the play really begins. For 





Lord Belhurst—though he doesn’t know it—is con- 
nected with the secret of Tregenna’s life. What 
that secret is precisely the playwrights are an 
unconscionable time in revealing. At first we hear 
that Belhurst has “ robbed” Tregenna of his love, 
and we conclude that there has been a shameful 
elopement. Later, we discover that the matter 
is much more simple than that. It merely comes 
to this, that twenty-five years ago Belhurst married 
a lady whom Tregenna had wanted to marry him- 
self. This it is, we are asked to believe, that has 
turned Tregenna into the strange, relentless, Mephis- 
tophelean personage whose Hampstead “ Retreat” is a 
sort of Dantean Inferno. This it is that has driven 
him “to learn the secrets of the brain in trying to 
unlearn the secrets of the heart”—a process as 
absurd by the way as the antithesis which describes 
it. This it is, further, that suddenly—after five-and- 
twenty years—sets Tregenna upon a plan of revenge. 
He will take Belhurst’s daughter into his “ Retreat” 
and deliberately ruin her mind. And I say again 
that a story of this kind is a silly story; it lacks 
common-sense. 

The third and fourth acts show what happens to 
Sylvia at the “ Retreat.” We see her hypnotised— 
following the Doctor about as Trilby follows 
Svengali (the comparison of one silly story with 
another is inevitable)—we see her brain giving way 
under the Doctor's insidious suggestions, we see her 
mind being poisoned by his tales against her own 
father. But we do not see these things with suffi- 
cient clearness. It is natural for the mad, or half- 
mad, to be incoherent; but Miss Ellen Terry’s inco- 
herence (Miss Terry, of course, is Sylvia) suggests 
rather that the playwrights didn’t know their own 
minds in writing the dialogue or else that the 
actress doesn’t know her part. There is a hint that 
Tregenna has fallen in love with his victim, but it is 
an obscure hint. The lack of lucidity in the minds 
of Tregenna’s patients has spread to the playwright’s 
story. Now, there is nothing so irritating in the 
theatre as lack of lucidity in the story. 

If the events which bring about Sylvia's incarcera- 
tion in the “ Retreat” are inadequate, so are those 
which bring about her release. Practically, they 
amount toa simple conversation between Belhurst 
and Tregenna, in which the Doctor—who has waited 
five-and-twenty years to make the discovery—learns 
that Belhurst when he married Sylvia's mother had 
never so much as heard of Tregenna’s existence. 
Oh, in that case, says (in effect) Tregenna, I abandon 
my “revenge.” A few mesmeric passes suffice to 
restore the lady to her right mind, and she leaves 
the place with her father as well as the V.C., who, by 
the way, has played a very foolish part of breathing 
threats against the Doctor and doing nothing at all 
throughout the play. I submit that this incident of 
the dropped “revenge” belongs to the region of 
burlesque. 

Now appears Nemesis in the form of Bill Burge. 
He ought to have ‘been called Bill Dénouement, for 
it was evident from the very first scene that he 
was kept on the premises for the one and only 
purpose of bringing down the curtain on the Doctor's 
corpse. When the long-expected scene comes it 
is sufficiently horrible. Burge slowly strangles the 
Doctor, and, flinging his lifeless body on the floor, 
steals from the house just as the dawn peeps in 
at the window, and the birds in the aviary fall to 
piping and twittering. 

I have given the reason why Sir Henry Irving's 
Dr. Tregenna fails to hypnotise us as effectually as 
the patients at the “ Retreat.’ He is, as always, a 
flamboyantly romantic figure; but a figure, as the 
military strategists say, “in the air ’’—all communi- 
cations with the base of common-sense are cut off. 
Miss Ellen Terry was (on the first night, at any rate) 
clearly ill at ease in the part of Sylvia—making 
desperate rushes here and there at reminiscences 
of Ophelia, but evidently wondering what she 
ought to do next, and what it was all about. 
Mr. Mackintosh—in a most blood-curdling make-up— 
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has a part entirely to his mind as Bill Burge, 
and squeezes every drop of brutality out of it. 
Miss Rose Leclercq looks very well in one of her 
favourite sharp-tongued grande dame parts: I would 
willingly have seen more of her, for she appears 
to be the one sensible person in the play. Need- 
less to say, in a play in which Mr. Hichens has 
a hand, there are some “smart” lines, with perhaps 
a too perceptible straining after smartness (as 
in the antithesis I have already quoted). What is 
Mr. Traill’s contribution to the affair I confess myself 
quite unable to guess. A. B. W. 








SAMOS: A STUDY IN AUTONOMY, 





Vartuy, Samos, April hes 
HERE had been so much talk about Samian 
autonomy in connection with the Cretan 
question, and so little seemed to be known about the 
government of the island, that I was exceedingly 
anxious to visit Samos and see for myself how it 
compares with other parts of the Turkish Empire. 
My visit has proved to me beyond all doubt the 
immense advantages which an autonomous province 
enjoys over the immediate possessions of the Sultan. 
The Eastern proverb says that “ grass will never grow 
where the Turk’s horse has trod,” and too many 
of the gean islands, robbed of their foliage 
and reduced to mere arid rocks during the War 
of Independence, bear witness to the truth of the 
maxim. But Samos is one of the loveliest spots 
in the Levant. As you enter the beautiful 
harbour of Vathy between hills clothed with verdure 
to the summit and rich with vineyards and olive- 
yards, you seem to be transported to some fairy scene, 
where nature has done everything for the benefit 
of man. Land on the quay, and the trim white 
houses and spotless streets speak of prosperity and 
good administration, such as are rare in the Near 
East. A miniature Eiffel Tower stands in a small 
square by the harbour, and around are countless 
depots of the far-famed Samian cigarettes, which, 
sold on the spot at a franc and a half-a hundred, 
make the island the paradise of the smoker. It was 
a festival when I arrived, and the inhabitants had 
all turned out in their best dress in honour of the day. 
Tall islanders in irreproachably snow-white stockings 
and baggy dark-blue breeches, with long-tasselled 
fez upon their heads, were strolling about the quay 
or sitting in the cafés smoking and talking—the very 
ideal of Greek life. Every few minutes from the 
hills above the harbour rang out the crack of rifles 
and the roar of cannon, for the Samians were show- 
ing their joy at the festival in true Greek fashion by 
letting off all the firearms that they possessed. 
Close by my ears, one merry fellow discharged an 
old blunderbuss that looked as if it might have done 
service in the War of Independence against the 
Capitan Pasha. Everywhere the Samian colours 
were flying, for the Principality possesses a flag of 
its own, and the sole representatives of the Turkish 
suzerain who were visible in the streets were a few 
tall and well-dressed gendarmes in dark blue and red 
petticoats and gaiters, whose accoutrements con- 
trasted strangely with those of the slipshod tatter- 
demalions who serve the Turk elsewhere. 
Accompanied by the British Consul, I hastened 
to pay my respects to the Prince, for it chanced to 
be his reception day. Two gendarmes guarded the 
door of the palace, a square building, which stands 
on the quay, but their presence is merely for form’s 
sake, for the Prince is accessible to all his subjects, 
and needs no protection from those whom he governs. 
Without the smallest ceremony we were ushered 
into the reception-room, where his Highness and the 
Princess Maria were busy shaking hands with a 
crowd of Samians of all sorts and conditions—from 
the smart merchant down to the collarless boatman, 
who kissed the Princess’s hand with that easy grace 








common to all the Greeks. The Prince, Stephanos 
Mousouros, speaks English perfectly, and not only 
has no accent, but uses idioms with an accuracy 


which many Englishmen might envy. But this 
is not to be wondered at when it is remembered 
that his father was for nearly thirty years Turkish 
Ambassador in London before the late Rustem 
Pasha, and was in his day one of the most familiar 
figures in society, of which, as the doyen of the 
diplomatic body, he was an important personage. The 
son—who is the eleventh Prince of Samos since the 
island was formed into an autonomous principality 
under the guarantee of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, in 1832—is a man of fifty-seven, and has 
spent the last two years in his present position. While 
French fondants were handed round to his guests he 
discoursed to me on men and things, showing what is 
very rare in a Turkish official, a keen sense of 
humour. He has, indeed, at Vathy a delightfully 
easy post, which the future Governor of Crete might 
well envy. For there is this great and, to my mind, 
fundamental difference between the two islands: 
that while in Crete one-third of the population is 
Mussulman and two-thirds are Christian, in Samos 
out of a population of about 50,000, no fewer than 
49,697 belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, Indeed, 
it is said that, outside the gendarmes, there are only 
eight Mussulmans in the island. Where there is such 
a vast preponderance of one religion over all others, 
there is no fear of fanaticism, such as has been the 
curse of Crete, and accordingly, during the two 
generations of its autonomy, Samos has been in the 
happy position of having no history. Looking over 
its annals for this period, I can find nothing more 
eventful to relate than the names and accession of 
its eleven Princes, the visit of the King of the 
Belgians, the opening of a college, and the lay- 
ing of one or two foundations. During the same 
period of time Crete, under immediate Turkish 
rule, has undergone seven revolutions. Well may 
poor Georgi Berovic have lamented his transference 
from the comfortable palace at Vathy to the uneasy 
Konak at Canea, whence he fled last year amid the 
general derision of mankind, leaving Crete to chaos 
and the Concert of Europe. Among other blessings, 
too, Samos possesses that unique one among all the 
Principalities and Powers of this world—the absence 
of a National Debt. Like Cyprus, it pays an annual 
tribute, in this case of 300,000 piastres, or about 
£2,500, to the Sultan; but, even so, it easily 
makes both ends meet; for when the tribute 
has once been paid, the Turkish Government 
has nothing more to say. It has a senate of four, 
representing the four districts of the island, who are 
selected by the Prince out of a list of eight persons 
submitted to him every year by the General 
Assembly of the island. This arrangement is found 
to work well. The laws of the island are as good as 
its tobacco and its famous wine, of which Byron 
sang the praises; public safety is well maintained, 
and, in the words of our Consul, “ persons can travel 
about all over Samos, day or night, without the 
slightest fear of molestation.” 

With such a record as this, and with a climate so 
benign that the death-rate of Vathy is only 13 
per thousand, the Samians ought, indeed, to take 
warning by their old tyrant Polykrates, and throw 
what they prize best into the sea, lest their too good 
fortune offend the gods. They have an elaborate 
system of public education, which culminates in the 
gymnasium of Pythagoras, so-called after the greatest 
of all Samians, an establishment frequented by 
Greeks from Crete and the other islands as well as by 
the natives. A small archeological museum has been 
lately founded to preserve the scattered memorials 
of the island’s great past, and has awakened much 
patriotic interest among the inhabitants. Nothing 
has struck me more forcibly here than the excellent 
postal arrangements, for these the Turkish Govern- 
ment in its immediate dominions is never able to 
make. But at Vathy I found a neat post-office with 
a French-speaking postmaster, who actually took the 
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trouble to despatch his mails at the proper hours 
and sort his letters in a businesslike fashion. Yet 
one thing the Samians whom I have met lack. They 
say that they have no amusements, and find even 
their paradise dull without the excitements of the 
modern man. As that appears to be their only 
grievance, one is justified in assuming that the 
experiment of autonomy in Samos has been a com- 
plete success, and might with advantage be applied to 
the other Turkish islands where the population is not 
so wholly Hellenic as is that of Samos. Certainly, at 
the present moment the Samians may congratulate 
themselves on the unique position which they hold, 
not only as compared with their fellow-Greeks in 
other parts of Turkey, but with the highly-taxed 
and badly-administered subjects of the Hellenic 


Kingdom. W. MILLER 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Sir,—Your readers are much indebted to you for your 
recent series of articles on “‘The House of Lords.” Through 
all your issues there is a general reference to its position and 
relation to both the Liberal and Conservative party. That 
special series, however, led our thoughts nearer to the core of 
the question than perhaps we have ever been before. As, in 
your last number or two, you do not follow up your good work, 
are we to assume that you have left it off—temporarily, or for 
good ? Not only have you elevated it as the great subject of 
the day, but almost all your Liberal contemporaries, metro- 
politan and rural, do or have done the same. There is hardly a 
9 of Great Britain that has not echoed the cries of “ Reform 
the House of Lords!” “Down with the House of Lords!” 
and the two phrases are beautifully condensed in “ Mend it or end 
it!” At the present time we are not a whit farther on in 
coming to a better understanding than “ Mend it or end it.” We 
have had several propositions for putting an end to it, and that 
seems to many to be the only feasible, and certainly the only 
radical eure for this Parliamentary complaint. Whenever the 
“mending” of the Lords is discussed, almost the only remedy 
suggested is an application of the Royal prerogative of a 
creation of new Peers. To answer the requirements and pur- 
pose of the Liberal party they should of course be, presumably, 
Liberal in politics. There was a time when such a remedy was 
the very remedy. Iam a fighting Liberal ever since, and even 
before that time, the time of the early thirties. I remember it 
as well as if it had occurred yesterday. My warpath is nearly 
as long as the present century—certainly from the twenties to 
the nineties. What victories we have won! What jubilant 
cries we have rent the air with, even up to the heavens above! 
And what (at one period of their existence) most excellent Bills 
have we passed through our great party again and again! Calmly 
and deliberately I aver from my own knowledge and experience, 
every victory which we have won, and every law we have passed, 
hate-been mauled and marred by the Peers of England. We— 
the Liberal party—have not had a single law or Bill without its 
flaw. Those results were not only an immediate discomfiture to 
our party, but we had also to bear the lasting taunt and reproach 
of passing ineffective and useless laws. Even to win the Reform 
Bill of 32 with its Chandos clanse, a threat of a sufficient 
increase of Peers had to be made before it passed. The strong 
threat answered its purposethen. But under present conditions 
an increase of hereditary Liberal Peers in sufficient numbers is 
quite out of the question. To secure a Liberal majority in the 
present House of say five hundred and eighty members, an 
addition of at least six hundred new men would barely secure a 
safe and sound working majority. Who is going to advocate the 
huge absurdity of a House of Lords numbering eleven hundred 
and eighty! And how long would its Liberalism last? The 
very idea is preposterous, paralleled only by the continuation of 
that same House as it is—with all its destructive powers. I 
yield to no man in zeal for the disestablishment and the dis- 
endowment of the Church of England in Wales, nor to any 
living man in ardour for the converting of Britain drank into 
Britain sober, without mentioning many other minor questions 
which call for legislation. Our misfortune as a party is that 
too many weighty men of us considers his own question as the 
major party question of the day. These questions, however, in 
the face of hardest facts, as great and momentous as they are, at 
least are second only to the question of the House of Lords. 
“ Down with the House of Lords!” is the bitter cry of the 
century. Every other ery must be silenced till the House of 


Lords is “ended or mended.” 


If the “ mending” of the House of Lords by an addition of 
mew Peers is a hopeless remedy, and if a National agreement, 
or even a party agreement, to its “ending” at present looks as 





hopeless, what are we Liberals to do? Our party leaders—the 
majority of them—join in the bewailing ery of “ The House of 
Lords ”—* The House of Lords!” ‘ Heaven deliver us from the 
House of Lords!” and we, the fighting men, are asked to 
take the field on that cry. 1 now come to the chief purport of 
this communication. On what lines do we propose going to the 
country, when we do go? Where and what is not only the plan of 
campaign; but what reform or “ mending” of the House of 
Sanks is constitutional, feasible, and also suitably adequate to 
accomplish once for all the great object in view? We have at 
present certain speeches delivered rotationally and giving 
certain sounds. But when we come to the point all the sounds 
are very uncertain. On the highest possible authority I ask, 
“Tf the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle?” If what I advance meets your powerfal 
approval, I will ask permission to offer in my next one plan for 
the “ mending” of the House of Lords; not, however, having 
such faith in its excellence as to maintain that it is the best 
possible solution. It is the result of pondering over the position 
for an age. It may, atall events, be suggestive, and introductory 
to some better plan from someone else, such a plan as would unite 
all Liberals in advocating. Allow me the honour of subscribing 
myself a true 


’ GLADSTONIAN-ROSEBERYITE. 
May 2nd, 1898. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF BIRDS. 


Sir,—At a recent meeting of the Teesdale Naturalists’ Field 
Club, a member reported that five or six kingfishers, which had 
for some years frequented the grounds attached to a residence 
in Darlington, had been ruthlessly shot. Strong comments were 
made about the destruction of a beautiful bird which in many 
parts of the country is becoming extinct. The majority of your 
readers will, I am sure, join with the naturalists of Teesdale in 
deploring the destruction of such rare birds. Appeals to the 
skin hunters are hopeless. 

Our country is being rapidly deprived of the noblest of its 
feathered inhabitants. During the last few years a number of 
species of birds have become extinct, and other species are fast 
disappearing. Most of us, unfortunately, have never had the 
pleasure of seeing many of these birds, and I agree with Hugdon 
as to the cause—the direct action of man, the greedy collector 
mainly, whose methods are as discreditable as his action is 
injurious. It is a deplorable fact that even among the educated 
classes there is a marked disposition to look upon every rara 
avis as no better than a specimen for the museum. 

A remedy for this state of things would, I think, be found 
in making the Wild Birds Protection Act general in terms. 
Or, why not protect certain species and their eggs throughout 
the country for the whole year, as suggested by Mr. Ernest Bell 
in a recent letter to the Press? Most people would prefer that 
we should retain, for instance, the kingfisher, goldfinch, nightin- 
gale, kite, peregrine faleon, Cornish chough, raven, windhover, 
fernowl, etc. The suggestion is worthy of consideration. It 
certainly seems desirable that something should be done; and I 
cannot think there would be any difficulty in passing such a law 
if only some Member of Parliament would take up the cause of 
the birds with a little energy.— Yours faithfully, 

Wolsingham, R.S.O., meen i) — 
Co. Durham, April 30th. es 





A ROAD-SONG IN MAY. 





( COME! Is it not surely May? 

, The year is at its poise to-day. 
Northward, I hear the distant beat 
Of Spring's irrevocable feet ; 

To-morrow June will have her way. 


O tawny waters, flecked with sun, 

Come, for your labours all are done! 
The grey snow fadeth from the hills ; 
And toward the sound of waking mills 

Swing the brown rafts in, one by one. 


O bees among the willow-blooms, 

Forget your empty waxen rooms 
Awhile, and share our golden hours! 
Will they not come, the later flowers, 

With their old colours and perfumes? 


O wind that bloweth from the west, 
Is not this morning road the best ? 
Let us go hand in hand, as free 
And glad as little children be 
That follow some long-dreamed-of quest! 


Fredericton, N.B. FRANCIS SHERMAN, 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





BYROoN.* 

W* are told that there is, or is to be (and the 

two in newspaper paragraphs amount to 
pretty much the same), a “boom” in Byron. It 
does not seem to have reached the booksellers yet, 
if one may judge from the “trade” reports in a 
recent issue of The Academy, but two important 
editions of him have been launched, and therefore it 
is reasonable to conclude that the publishers, at any 
rate, believe in the revival. Mr. Henley the other 
day began his edition (Heinemann) with a volume of 
letters written between 1804 and 1813. Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, editing for Byron’s old publisher, 
Mr. Murray, starts with the juvenilia—“ Hours of 
Idleness,” “English Bards,” “ Hints from Horace,” 
“The Curse of Minerva,” “The Waltz” — quite 
properly, of course. And the fashion is to review the 
volumes as they appear. It may bea good fashion, but 
it cannot possibly help me to learn what I wish to 
know—whether the vogue and influence of Byron 
are reviving or are not. I read that in Mr. Henley's 
edition the early poems are to follow the first 
volume of letters in order of publication. But 
these, and the reviewers’ comments upon them, will 
leave me just as far at sea. Whatever may be 
going to happen to Byron's fame, I take it as 
certain that “ Hours of Idleness,” “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” and the rest of his im- 
mature poems, are not going to affect appreciably 
the opinion of any living man, woman or child. 
Historically they are interesting; to the conscien- 
tious editor they are, of course, necessary; but 
we must wait for the appearance of further volumes 
before we can congratulate the paragraph-writers 
on having reduced the science of literary seismology 
to an art. 


At present all that one can say of Mr. Murray’s 
edition, for example, is that Mr. Coleridge has 
adopted an elaborate but (when once it is mastered) 
a sufficiently clear system of indicating variant read- 
ings and of marking his own notes from the author's ; 
that the eleven unpublished poems included in the 
first volume are (as he confesses) “of slight, if any, 
literary value”; that externally the volume is hand- 
some (and Mr. Murray is to be felicitated on his 
recent experiments in cloth bindings); that the type, 
thongh it will pass, scarcely satisfies the expectations 
aroused by the cover; and that the headlines will 
offend the eye of anyone who has studied print and 
knows what a page of poetry should look like. For 
the rest, we may or may not live in a decadent age, 
but for good or evil we have ceased to be affected by 
this sort of thing— 


“Away with your fictions of flimsy romance, 
Those tissues of falsehood which Folly has wove; 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing glance, 
Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss of love.’ 


Time, the subtle thief of youth, has stolen every- 
thing but youthfulness from these verses, and dealt 
but a little more kindly with “ English Bards” and 
“The Waltz.” To be sure, if the prophecies in the 
literary papers come true, we may find ourselves, one 
of these days, reading “ Hours of Idleness ” with zest ; 
for “Hours of Idleness” are “ of their age” as certainly 
as they are a part of the growth of the great Byron. 
The question is: Will this generation or the next 
find itself sufficiently interested in the great Byron 
or his age to take with seriousness all that Byron 
wrote ? 


Mr. Henley, who feels the fascination of that 
age, essays to anticipate the answer in his first 
volume; and brings a deal of evidence to support his 


* “The Works of Lord Byron,” Edited by William Ernest 
Henley. Letters, 1804-1813. London: W. Heinemann.—* The 
Works of Lord Byron.” A New, Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
with Illustrations, Poetry, Vol. I. Edited by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. London: J. Murray. 





affirmative. He asserts in effect (1) that the age isa 
fascinating one in retrospect, and (2) that Byron was 
its master-poet. Mr. Henley is the most “ personal” 
of living English critics, and has set a fashion of 
“ personality ” in the writing of criticism (I do not, 
of course, use the word in its vulgar sense of “ calling 
names’’). He feels a natural attraction, therefore, 
towards the study of those years which—to use his 
own words—“have always seemed to me among the 
most personal (so to speak), as they are certainly the 
worst understood, in the national existence.” 

“ They were years of storm and triamph on all the lines of 
human destiny ; and they gave to history a generation at once 
dandified ool truculent, bigoted yet dissolute, magnificent but 
vulgar (or so it seems to us), artistic, very sumptuous, and yet 
capable of astonishing effort and superb self-sacrifice. It was a 
generation bent, above all, upon living its life to the utmost of 
its capacity; and though there are still those living who can 
remember when its master-poet (for that, I take it, the singer 
of ‘Lara’ and ‘Juan’ was) was gathered to his fathers, so 
great a change has come upon his England in the interval 
between the obsequies at Hucknall Torkard and the writing of 
this Preface, that it is practically not less remote from ours than 
the England of Spenser and Raleigh.” 


There is, perhaps, some little ambiguity in the 
expression ‘‘master-poet.” If Mr. Henley means 
that Byron was the most masterly writer of poetry, 
the first poet as poet, of his age, then many of us 
would flatly deny it at once. But if he means that 
no contemporary represented that age in the same 
degree as Byron; that no other poet expressed its 
passionate life with anything like the same ferocious 
thoronghness ; why, then, the title has to be conceded 
at once. To take a simple instance by way of 
illustration—a line in “The Waltz” provides Mr. 
Coleridge with the occasion for a note on “Old Q,” 
the fourth Duke of Queensberry, who recently 
attained to doubtful apotheosis in a biography “ con- 
spicuous "—this is Mr. Coleridge’s account of him— 
“asa ‘blood’ and evil liver from youth to extreme 
old age. He was a patron of the Turf, a connoisseur 
of Italian Opera, and surtout an inveterate libertine. 
As a Whig, he held office in the Household during 
North’s Coalition Ministry, but throughout George 
the Third’s first illness, in 1788, displayed such 
indecent partizanship with the Prince of Wales that, 
when the King recovered, he lost his post,” and 
so forth. Now, this Duke of Queensberry was a 
typical and significant figure in his day—just the 
sort of man produced by just that sort of age; and 
Byron’s philosophy (so to speak) jncludes such 
phenomena as “Old Q,” and has a place for them and 
helps us to understand them. I need not say that 
the austere philosophy of William Wordsworth does 
not; though perhaps it is unfair to instance Words- 
worth, who, though he outlived Byron by many 
years, had passed his poetical zenith almost before 
Byron began to write, and who, if he represented 
any generation (and we remember Emerson’s conten- 
tion that Wordsworth’s genius was an isolated 
miracle in the literature of his time), represented a 
generation older than Byron’s. But Shelley and 
Keats were of Byron's generation, and certainly 
they did not, as Byron did, express the temper 
of those times which Mr. Henley calls “at 
once dandified and truculent, bigoted yet dis- 
solute, magnificent but vulgar,” etc. It is to my 
mind very much more than doubtful that a man 
should be called the master-poet of his age on the 
strength of this representative eminence. He runs, 
at any rate, the risk (and Byron has not altogether 
escaped it) of remaining a master-poet of his age and 
missing a possible place among the master-poets of 
allages. And he is specially in danger of missing it 
when he represents an age “ magnificent, but vul- 
gar”: for vulgarity is the one sin in poetry which 
can neither be forgotten nor forgiven. The question 
on which Byron's ultimate fame will stand or fall is 
just this: Does his poetry represent the vulgarity 
as well as the magnificence of his day? If it does, 
nothing will save it. Mr. Henley qualifies the word 
“ vulgar’: he says“ (or soit seems to us).” But this 
helps us very little. If we feel the vulgarity, then 
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for us the poetry is damned. If the next generation 
feels it, then it is damned for the next generation. 
If Byron's poetry reflects a quality of its age 
recognisable by other ages as vulgarity, then, in the 
judgment of every age that recognises it, his fame 
will pay the price. 

The conspicuous merit of Mr. Henley’s edition 
(so far as it can be judged upon one volume) rests on 
the intelligence of treating Byron as the represent- 
ative poet of an age. “ Rightly or wrongly,” says 
Mr. Henley, “I have written on the theory that to 
know something of Byron one should know some- 
thing of the aims and lives and personalities of 
contemporary men and women, with something of 
the social and political conditions which made him 
and his triumph possible.” And if this be conspicu- 
ously the right method for Byron, it is at least as 
conspicuously the right method for Mr. Henley, 
whose talent revels in the opportunities which the 
notes afford for swift and biting portraiture. We 
may doubt the public enthusiasm over Byron, so 
confidently predicted ; but some editions are born, 
not made, even if they happen to be born out of 
their time. And these rival editions raise one or 
two questions which can never be untimely, since 
they concern the worship of the Muse. 

A. T. Q. C, 





REVIEWS. 


—_ oe — 


MAX MULLER. 


AuLD Lana Syne. By Professor Max Miller. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


“ ¢ \HIPS from a Lifelong Workshop” this pleasant 

gossiping book might style itself, secreting the 
reminiscences, literary and social, of the veteran to 
whom Sanskrit scholarship and philological research 
in England owed their first impulse five-and-forty 
years ago. At an age when our University students 
have just passed through the schools, young Miiller 
had made himeelf a brilliant classicist, had translated 
the “ Rig Veda,” and was so accomplished a pianist 
that musicians mourned over his literary proclivities 
as an artistic loss. It was through the piano, as we 
well remember, that he first made his mark in 
Oxford, though his memory does scant justice to the 
musical talent and receptiveness of the University 
at that time, when Sir Frederick Ouseley was one of 
not a few undergraduate adepts, when stringed 
quartettes by Blagrove, Clementi, and the Reinagles 
filled Wyatt's room with guinea ticket-holders, when 
the New College Glee Club finely maintained the 
traditions of the old English school of chamber music, 
while the Antigone and (Ldipus were performed in 
public by well-drilled choirs of University men. There 
are other /acune in his recollections, Riickert was 
not in 1846 the only European student of Tamil; it 
was read, translated, beautifully written, by S. C. 
Malan, the Professor's contemporary at Oxford; and 
Thackeray's Lectures, if delivered before Max Miiller’s 
own appointment to a professorial chair, were on the 
English Humorists, not on the Four Georges. The 
post he actually filled was not that to which he first 
aspired. Everything marked him out as Horace 
Wilson’s successor in the Sanskrit professorship ; but 
he was opposed by the High Church party, who 
hated him as a Liberal and scented “neology” in 
his intimacy with Bunsen; and an unworthy cry 
against him as a foreigner was led by Henry Wall 
of Balliol, acutest and narrowest of men. Than his 
subsequent philological lectures nothing could be 
more stimulating. We learnt for the first time from 
his lips of the Aryan migrations and the rationale 
of Greek myths, the charm of his delivery being 
heightened by a few Germanisms of pronunciation 
and terminology, such as moost for “must,” and 
dixonary for “vocabulary.” His works on the 





Science of Language, though to-day not unchallenged, 
spread his repute far beyond an Oxford audience. 
Liddell, knowing the weak side of his Lexicon, wished 
Max Miiller to undertake its linguistic revisal ; but 
the scheme fell through, owing, it was believed, to 
Seott’s apathy or obstructiveness. Meanwhile the 
Professor, happily married, had settled in a pretty 
home opposite the Magdalen elms, in which a long 
succession of distinguished visitors were entertained. 
In his drawing-room Deichmann played, Jenny Lind 
sang, Charles Kingsley stammered in enthusiastic 
téte-a-téte. And the men who enjoyed his hospi- 
tality in those pleasant days of Auld Lang Syne 
hail with delight his reappearance in these pages, 
though the pictured face, on which old age has 
crassified somewhat the clear outlines of his prime, 
peers strangely to them from the stiffness of a semi- 
military Court costume. 

The book, a délassement, as he tells us, during 
a period of forced idleness, contains his recollections 
of musical, literary, and royal celebrities. The great 
musicians—mere names to most of us—compose, 
perform, talk, and frolic in his pages. Liszt, in 
grand Hungarian costume, plays impossible varia- 
tions in order to extinguish young Mendelssohn, 
who, pressed in his turn to play, sits down and 
repeats note for note the great maestro’s im- 
provisation. Mendelssohn and his sister Fanny 
extemporise duets on the piano, each holding the 
other's little finger. Weber walks about the room 
composing Freischiitz, the melodies gradually 
evolved from a twanging little guitar which he 
holds in his hand. Paganini, Spohr, Sontag, play 
or sing at the concerts of old Schneider, the ducal 
Capellmeister, who storms at his orchestra and 
snubs his prima donnas, as Handel had done just 
a century before. They are followed by the German 
poets; W. Miiller, the Professor’s father; Uhland, 
shy and silent, known to Germanless English readers 
by Flemming’s recitations to Mary Ashburton in 
“ Hyperion” ; Arndt, of the “ Deutschen Vaterland” : 
Riickert, whose “ Um Mitternacht " Goethe repeated 
on his death-bed; Heine, the maligned and the 
beloved, dragging his paralysed limbs along the 
street shortly before his death. From Germany we 
come nearer home. All that is best in England 
sometimes visits Oxford, and all who visited Oxford 
found their way over Max Miiller’s threshold. We 
sit down with him in J. A. Froude’s room while “ The 
Nemesis of Faith” is writing, and have in one of 
many renderings the story of its cremation by 
foolish William Sewell. Then follows the organised 
persecution under which Froude is well - nigh 
crushed, yet is cheered by a talk with wise, noble 
Bunsen—“I never knew before what it meant 
that a man could drive out devils.” Of Charles 
Kingsley we have the rain-praying story, and the 
unfortunate controversy with Newman, as to which 
we cordially agree with the Professor, that though 
impar congressus, and of necessity demolished 
by Achilles, Kingsley was, as said a clever contempo- 
rary pamphlet by Fred. Meyrick, “right after all.” 
It is a fact new to some of us that the obloquy 
visited on Kingsley for his attack on the Cardinal 
stopped the sale of his books through several years. 
Clough, too, we meet, oppressed under the despond- 
ency, the weight of se@va indignatio, which showed 
in the germ at Rugby, and culminated at Oriel; 
Arnold, sarcastic and Olympian, refined and critical ; 
Ruskin, whose dreadful dictum on Gibbon and on 
Grote it was unnecessarily cruel to recall ; Tennyson, 
dogmatic and rude, a slave to tobacco, loathing the 
notoriety which brought tourist pilgrims to his 
home. Browning reads aloud his “ Andrea del Sarto,” 
with natural sonorous shaded intonation, pleasanter 
to hear than the deep monotonous rumble of Tenny- 
son's growling bass. Emerson, with failing memory 
but unabated personal charm, emits an epigram 
which stirs his auditor to some pages of rhapsody. 
Lowell talks, not converses, inexhaustibly, and 
sparkles in Mrs. Max Miiller’s album. Wendell 
Holmes eagerly measures the great elms in Magdalen 
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walks, and finds that they outbulk the giants of the 
States. Macaulay sends for Max to learn the argu- 
ments for exacting Sanskrit study from young Indian 
civilians, talks himself unceasingly for an hour, sends 
away his visitor unheard. Darwin welcomes him 
to his home near Beckenham, listens patiently to 
his reasonings against the ascent of man 
from the lower animals, and dismisses him 
with a good-humoured quietus whose fun the Pro- 
fessor seems to miss. Humour is not, in fact, his 
strong point. Nothing can be more delicious than 
Tennyson's defence of rhyme, Arnold's insistence on 
the peccadilloes of Eugéne Burnouf, Browning's mini- 
mising his friend’s breakdown at an Academy dinner 
speech, but he takes them seriously; and his own 
single joke on p. 44 might pass in conversation, but 
looks rather feeble in print. One more interesting 
reminiscence we must cite, the story of Konstantin 
Simonides, the literary forger. A Greculus esuriens, 
he visited the libraries of Europe with ancient 
manuscripts for sale, tendering genuine MSS. till 
suspicion was lulled, then slipping in a forgery. He 
victimised many purchasers—Sir R. Phillips amongst 
them—but his grand stroke was an ancient History 
of Egypt by Uranius, written in palimpsest form as 
underlying a Greek treatise of the thirteenth 
century, which he persuaded the Berlin Academy 
to buy for £4,000. Professor Dindorf undertook the 
editing of the text, and a small pamphlet of speci- 
mens arranged by him was printed at Oxford; but 
on the very day of publication, when a pile of the 
pamphlets was laid out in Parker's shop, news came 
from Berlin that the History was an imposture ; and 
the whole impression was destroyed, except six 
copies, which Max Miiller—receiving, it was believed, 
early intimation of the forgery — had already 
bought. Simonides, a day or two before, had carried 
his wares to the Bodleian ; but H. O. Coxe, warned 
by a line from Henry Bradshaw, was ready for him 
and turned him out. He wrote a pathetic letter in 
classical Greek, but with a curious grammatical error 
in the first line, complaining of his reception. He 
had come, he said, unsuspicious and confiding, and 
was met with a rude “ d7ede.” Would the librarian 
explain his offence and he would make amends! 
Coxe gave the letter to a friend, who was compiling 
a collection of Simonidana, and whose volume, 
including one of Max Miiller’s copies of the Speci- 
mina, is, we hope, still extant. 

The chapter on Royalties has laid the author 
open to the charge, at once obvious and ill-natured, 
of tuft-hunting. For this we see no grounds. Born 
in the precincts of a small German Court, he retained 
through life his cunabular reverence for what 
Thackeray calls “transparencies”; so the later 
attitude towards English royalties, which might be 
snobbish in another, was natural in him, confining as 
he does his reverence for exalted personages to those 
whose accident of birth was supplemented by noble 
qualities. His account of the stately Duke who 
overawed him in childhood, and of his famous 
ancestors up to Albert the Bear in the twelfth 
century, bears a historic as well as a personal 
interest. King Frederick William IV., cleverest and 
least successful of the Prussian monarchs, welcomed 
him to Berlin. We hear, too, of noble Crown Prince 
Frederick, husband of our Princess Royal; of the 
Prince of Wales, who loses sixpence at cards to the 
Professor and objects to pay; of Prince Leopold, 
whose grace and kindliness we knew, but whose 
intelligence as here eulogised was at Oxford unsus- 
pected; and the chapter ends with a Jubilee flourish, 
not inappropriate but rather stale. There are weak 
points in the book. The relation of poetry to 
prose has been more conclusively adjusted by not a 
few Extension Lecturers; the Froude pages are a little 
tedious; the comments on evolution not a little 
sciolist ; nor will the disparagement of the conversa- 
tion in “The Newcomes” find many apologists. 
Very amusing, on the other hand, are the stories of 
Tennyson mute and sulky beside the Queen of 
Holland at luncheon, of Stanley’s compliment to 





Jenny Lind, of Thackeray’s outrageous pun; very 
touching Matthew Arnold's farewell to Browning ; 
very curious, and to ourselves new, the erasure of 
Kingsley’s name from the D.C.L. list through the 
threatened non placet of Pusey and his country 
parsons; very pathetic the tale of the poor ruined 
German girl adrift in London; the author's gentle 
charity of comment on her fall, its punishment, its 
excuse, ends in a tenderly minor key these widely 
ranging, much suggesting Memories. 


BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP TO-DAY. 


A DIcTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: DEALING WITH ITS 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND CONTENTS, INCLUDING 
THE Brsticat THEroLocy. Edited by James Hastings, 
M.A.,D.D. Vol. I. A--Feasts. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 

WE can in the most cordial way congratulate the 
publisher, the editor, and the contributors on the 
appearance of this new “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
We can no less cordially congratulate Biblical 
students on an excellent and helpful, and, on the 
whole, accurate and scholarly, aid to their studies. 
All concerned in its production seem to have done 
their work well and with conscientious thoroughness. 
The editor has got together a very remarkable staff 
of contributors, representing various Churches, but 
all possessing a common spirit and purpose and 
character. One feature we are very specially pleased 
to note—that, with one single exception, the con- 
tributors are English or English-speaking scholars. 
The editor has not felt it needful to appeal to more 
than one German professor for help, and we may 
say, whether the contributors be Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists, or Methodists, 
their work is all of the same high character, equal to 
anything that has been produced in the land of 
theological specialists. Nay, more, there has been 
no Dictionary of the Bible produced in any modern 
language up till now that can, on the whole, be so 
unreservedly commended as this, for it is remarkable 
that as much care has been taken with small articles 
as with large. Well-known scholars have done work 
that might easily have been handed over to those 
useful persons who are ready at the shortest notice 
to do any sort of devilling. But here we can select 
quite a number of small articles on Biblical names, 
places, terms, into which the ripest scholarship has 
been put, and we consider this a notable feature 
creditable alike to editor and contributors. 

The Dictionary also suggests the rapid growth of 
Biblical science. It is now thirty-six years since two 
dictionaries appeared simultaneousl y—Smith’s, which 
issued from the house of Murray, and Kitto’s, edited 
by the late Lindsay Alexander, which was published 
by the house of Black. To compare these two with 
the present is to find what an extraordinary revolu- 
tion has taken place in the region both of Old and 
of New Testament scholarship, and the attitude of 
the English mind to it. The number of men now, as 
compared with then, who are engaged in the many 
sciences concerned with the interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures is indeed extraordinary. Since then, 
Old Testament philology and criticism have effected 
a complete revolution in our conceptions of the dates 
and the composition of certain books. Colenso, 
Robertson Smith, Kuenen, Wellhausen, have not 
written in vain. Geography and archzology, again, 
have been lifted out of the region of conjecture into 
the region of order and science. Assyria and Babylon, 
as well as Egypt, have become more articulate, and in 
telling us concerning themselves have also revealed 
much concerning Israel. The centre of criticism, too, 
has changed ; it has passed from the Pentateuch to 
the Prophets, has gone on from the Prophets to the 
Psalms, and has at every step made the literature 
interpret the history, and the history organise the 
literature. As regards the New Testament, criticism 
has been much less innovative than as regards 
the Old. It has, indeed, become less the victim af 
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general principles and abstract tendencies, and 
become much more careful and detailed, with the 
result that the history of the New Testament has 
been made to illuminate the literature, and the 
literature has been so read as to make many of 
the obscure points of the history luminous.’ Arche- 
ology and geography have here, too, played a great 
part in the reconstruction of the history. Every- 
where throughout this Dictionary the effect of 
the method followed by Professor Ramsay is made 
apparent. In chronology, in historical criticism, 
in geography, we have from him as well as from 
others much that is new and fresh. But as regards 
the work as a whole it is evident that the editor 
has owed much to his advisers ; ‘and we are grateful 
to find scholars like Canon Driver and Professors 
Davidson and Swete giving up their time to the 
revision of proofs, or the direction of research, 
in order that they may secure more science in 
detail and a more satisfactory result on the whole. 
The reference to Black’s Kitto above suggests one 
thing that might have been introduced even into 
this special “ Dictionary of the Bible,” viz. some 
account of the great Biblical scholars. In a sense 
this is a very real part of the material needed by 
every Biblical student. 

When we turn to the Dictionary and examine 
its articles we find much, of course, calling at once 
for commendation and correction and criticism. 
The editor has evidently taken under his own special 
care what some may feel to be here out of place, 
while others may regard it as a most interesting 
feature, viz. an account of words in the Authorised 
Version which have become obsolete, or whose sense 
has changed. There is here and there a tendency 
to the trivial. His definitions are now and then 
too obvious, and even incorrect, but his illustrations 
from contemporary usage, especially Shakespeare, 
are sometimes felicitous. He has, of course, been 
largely indebted to the “ English Historical Diction- 
ary,’ so far as it has been available for use. But we 
think he could often have found older references 
than those he has given expressive of usage that may 
have regulated that of the translators. “Curious 
Artes,” for example (Acts xix. 19), is found in Chaucer. 
We wish some of the contributors had in this respect 
followed the example of the editor, and given us a 
history of the English term whose Biblical sense they 
seek to explain. As examples, we may give the 
interesting and suggestive word “ atonement,” 
which, even in its popular usage, escapes certain of 
the associations of such cognate, but by no means 
equivalent, Latin terms as “ propitiation” and 
“expiation.” So also we should have liked some 
account of the term “church” and its relation to 
its equivalents in English and other modern 
languages. This really is part of the exposition of 
the Biblical idea; why, for example, we have in 
Wiclif and Chaucer “chirche,” in the Scotch Con- 
fession “kirke,” in the German “kirche,” why 
Tindale and his English successors preferred “con- 
gregation,’ why “church” was re-introduced by 
the Genevan translators, and how it happens 
that the associations that have gathered round the 
English term make the interpretation of the Biblical 
idea so much more difficult. 

The articles concerned with Bible criticism are, 
‘as a rule, most careful. Mr. Headlam’s discussion as 
to the Acts of the Apostles is elaborate, judicious, 
and full. We miss, however, in thé section dealing 
with Modern Criticism the name of Schnechen- 
burger, with whom, and not with Baur, the internal 
criticism of the Acts may be said to have begun. 
Baur’s position, indeed, was later than that of certain 
of his own scholars; Schwegler and Zeller having 
done more to. bring out the now apologetic and 
now irenical purpose of the book than their master. 
We think, too, that he expresses the purpose of the 
book in too impersonal terms. We are rather 
inclined to regard the interest of the writer as 
centred as much in Peter and Paul in the Acts as 
in his Gospel it is centred in Jesus. In other words, 





it is the impersonated Church and Gospel which 
interest him and which he is jealous for rather 
than any ideal scheme. We are doubtful, too, as to 
the date—shortly after 70. That seems to us rather 
too near the events to fall in with what may be 
termed the perspective and background of the 
book. Professor Francis Brown has an elaborate, 
careful, and, within its limits, exhaustive discussion 
as to the Books of the Chronicles. He regards them 
as separated by “an interval of 250 or 300 years 
from the last events recorded in Kings.” The 
author is dominated by “ religious interests and an 
edifying tendency,” but “it would be most unjust 
to call him a falsifier.” “He is a man of great 
sincerity and moral earnestness.” “The whole con- 
ception of history is not that of an individual, but 
of an age from which the individual could not 
separate himself.” The article on the Chronology 
of the New Testament, by Mr. C. H. Turner, may 
be justly described as, of the longer articles, the 
most scholarlike and elaborate in the book; 
evidently the result of painstaking labour and 
protracted thought. It has certainly a quite inde- 
pendent value of its own. We are not quite able to 
agree with him in his scheme of the Pauline history, 
but he certainly makes out a very good case for 
the date he prefers. Dr. Archibald Robertson has 
a careful criticism of the two Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, while Professor Lock deals with the 
Ephesians. He thinks there can be little doubt 
that the writer is St. Paul, but he says “it would 
be a tenable view that its writer was the author 
of the fourth Gospel, writing in the name of Paul.” 
He concludes, however, that since “the alternatives 
are limited so narrowly as this, the witness of the 
early Church may be regarded as absolutely de- 
cisive.” We hardly can see how he makes out 
that the unity of the Church is practically begun by 
baptism, since baptism is only one of several 
unities specified; and one would judge from the 
context that it is at most only a co-ordinate con- 
dition of unity, while it is by no means evident 
that baptism was to the writer what it is to the 
Professor. The decisive place assigned it seems 
hardly compatible with Pauline authorship, ie. if 
we take Paul’s attitude to baptism in its relation 
to the Church from 1 Corinthians i. 14-17. 

Of the articles on Biblical Theology certain are 
both full and suggestive. Dr. Denney is always 
careful, though sometimes he leaves us in consider- 
able doubt as to his meaning. His article on Adam 
in the New Testament is notable for the way in 
which he detaches Paul’s idea of death in Adam from 
the doctrine of inherited depravity, and connects it 
with the notion of “ the solidarity or moral union of 
the human race.” “Heredity is the modern name 
for the organic connexion of the generations; and 
as the fact was familiar to the Apostle, it is natural 
to suppose that he found in it the connecting link 
between the personal sin and doom of Adam and 
that of his whole posterity.” His discussion of the 
idea of Ascension is to make it in itself “no more 
than a point of transition ; its theological significance 
cannot be distinguished from that of the Resurrec- 
tion and Exaltation of Christ.” The three articles 
on “Eschatology”—ie. Of the Old Testament, 
The Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Literature, and 
Of the New Testament, by Professor A. B, Davidson, 
Mr. Charles, and Professor Salmond—are distinguished 
by the scholarship and critical judgment we expect 
from their authors; while the article on the Bible, 
which we owe to Principal Stewart, exhibits a fine 
combination of critical and philosophical qualities. 
The article on The Atonement, by Mr. J. O. F. Murray, 
and that on Christology, by Dr. Agar Beet, leave 
much to be desired; while The Church, by Mr. 
Gayford, seems to us confused, crowded, incon- 
clusive, inconsistent—i.e. without consistency and 
continuity—and immature, neither worthy of the 
Dictionary nor up to the standard of recent dis- 
cussions on this fundamental subject. Indeed, we 
have difficulty in understanding how, with so many 
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tipe scholars to draw from, the editor should 
have allowed an article of so much consequence 
to fall into what appear to be, relatively, inex- 
perienced hands. It is, however, in some respects both 
duplicated and superseded by the succeeding article 
on Church Government from the thoroughly com- 
petent scholarship of Professor Gwatkin. At the 
same time the article is not without elements of 
promise ; what we regret is that a series of questions 
which has exercised the maturest of modern scholars 
should have here been assigned to one who belongs 
manifestly to the order of immature contributors. 
But, on the whole, it is not the major but the minor 
articles which give character to a Dictionary ; and, as 
we have said, these are thoroughly well done. The 
book of reference is needed for the small thing ; the 
library supplies us with materials for dealing with 
the great subject. It is a real pleasure to see a 
scholar of the eminence of Dr. Driver foregoing his 
right to principal articles, and enriching the work 
with small paragraphs which are often equal in 
quality and range to large dissertations. We have 
also to thank, as contributors who have emulated 
this bright example, Messrs. John Massie, G. 
Buchanan Gray, J. A. Stenning, G. W. Thatcher, 
H. A. White, Vernon Bartlet, and Professor Gwatkin, 
to name only a few among many. If the level 
reached in this volume be maintained in those 
that are to follow, those engaged in the work may 
rest from their labours with the sense of having on 
the whole deserved well of their time. 


MORE BURNS. 


Rosert Burns AnD Mrs. Duntop. With Elucidations by 
William Wallace. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


BuRNs literature grows apace and the standard of 
Burns scholarship is ever rising. Now you dare not 
touch the subject at all without a minute knowledge 
of Mauchlin and Ayr and Dumfries, and them that 
dwelt therein a century syne; you must know more 
decayed Scots than is spoken anywhere; and you, of 
course, have the old Scots poets at your tongue’s 
tip before you tackle the last and the greatest, the 
consummate flower of them all. Strange fate that 
the most spontaneous of poets should require so 
much preparatory study. Alas! will not the next 
generation find ‘‘the lad from Kyle” one of those 
authors rather praised than read ? 

For the Burns student this must be an important 
book, for it is the first publication in anything like 
completeness of the correspondence between Mrs. 
Dunlop and the poet. It extends over ten years; it 
reveals Burns in himself and as he was judged by his 
contemporaries. Mr. Wallace has evidently lavished 
a great amount of time and trouble over this work, 
and though his editing has been attacked in more 
than one quarter, the reader will be inclined to think 
he errs by excess rather than by defect. His notes 
explain every allusion in the letters which can 
possibly cause any difficulty, and his account of the 
Dunlop family tree with all its ramifications is 
inordinate. If it be necessary to tell of every one 
who touched Burns in any way, still the sisters and 
cousins and aunts of such a one might be left in 
decent obscurity. And yet there is a very serious 
omission. The Centenary Burns and its editors are 
girded at again and again in this volume, yet there 
is no mention of the all-important fact that these 
letters were in truth discovered by them. It was 
known that after Burns's death Mrs. Dunlop had 
recovered her ietters—it was assumed to destroy 
them, or most of them. The Centenary editors, 
unconvinced of this, tracked the precious documents 
by a process of careful and intelligent research, 
and used them in the preparation of their magnum 
opus. It is their discovery which rendered this 
book possible. The letters themselves were sold 
to their present possessor, a Scots-American, for, 
it is rumoured, an almost fabulous sum. 

Mrs. Danlop was a clever, clear-headed, shrewd, i 


practical Scots lady of good position. She was thirty 
years older than Burns, who had an enormous 
attraction for her, though, of course, they were 
merely friends. She was fond of giving him advice 
on various subjects, and pitching into him on 
various occasions; moreover, she hesitated not to 
criticise his poems. Her advice was always good 
and her criticisms usually bad. She recognised in 
Burns her intellectual superior: to have done 
anything else would have been ridiculous. Burns, 
one fancies, esteemed her highly, was a little 
flattered by her attentions, but withal consider- 
ably bored. There is a certain restraint in his 
letters. They are in his English style, which is ever 
more or less pompous. They are genuine; but then 
Burns was a man of many moods, and the ones 
exhibited here are rarely of the deepest. Some- 
times he allows the goat foot to appear. Thus, 
in a letter of January 2nd, 1793, he explains 
how he has abandoned taverns, and how 
he has “greatly succeeded” in overcoming 
his convivial habits. In the next epistle, but 
three days later, he naively describes what was 
evidently a very prolonged debauch. fer contra, 
the two letters of November and December, 1789, 
in which he touches on the Highland Mary 
episode, show him at his best, as also does his 
manly letter of 10th July, 1788, on the subject 
of his marriage. The correspondence breaks off 
suddenly on Mrs. Dunlop's side. Her last letter 
is dated from London, 12th January, 1795, and it 
evidently looks forward to more writing by both. 
He died jst July, 1796, and eleven days before the 
end wrote her a profoundly affecting letter, in 
which he bade her farewell. The preceding letter, 
dated ist January, is an almost heartrending 
epistle, and it is scarce possible to understand even 
yet why she did not answer. Mr. Wallace thinks 
“the explanation of her conduct is to be found in 
inadvertence, and not in a deliberate design to 
break off all connection with the poet on account of 
any moral or political offence he had given her.” 
We think not. The last days in Dumfries were 
indeed dark days for Burns; he was looked upon as 
not at alla reputable acquaintance. Something with 
truth might be said against him, and that something 
was greatly magnified. It seems probable that Mrs. 
Dunlop, moved by rumour, urged by friends, deter- 
mined to cease the correspondence. Sad and strange, 
alas! and yet the only possible explanation of her 
conduct. 


DEBENTURES. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW RELATING TO DEBENTURES 
AND DEBENTURE Srock IssvED By TRADING AND 
Pusiic COMPANIES AND BY LocAL AUTHORITIES, 
WITH ForMS AND PRECEDENTS. By Paul Frederick 
Simonson, M.A. London: Effingham Wilson, and 
Sweet & Maxwell. 

Mr. Sruonson’s book is without question the most 

careful and complete on the subject with which it 

deals—a subject of enormous importance to both 
lawyers and investors. It is unfortunate that the 
proceedings taken against him by Mr. Palmer, who 
complained that the use of some of the forms in his 
well-known book was a breach of copyright, may 
have led some people to fancy that Mr. Simonson had 
been guilty of the scissors-and-paste kind of com- 
pilation, which is, unfortunately, becoming too 

common in the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. As a 

matter of fact, the treatise, which takes up 380 out 

of 460 pages of the book, seems to us, after careful 


‘perusal and some use in practice, to be a 


thoroughly sound bit of original work, novel in 
arrangement and treatment, and in many places 
breaking new ground. We need only refer, as 
an example of Mr. Simonson’s method, to his 
consideration of the question of perpetuities 
as affecting debentures. It is beginning to be 





understood not merely by lawyers but by wide- 
awake investors that there can be no such thing as 
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a perpetual debenture in a limited company, though 
securities under that title are daily offered to the 
public. The simple way to get rid of a so-called 
perpetual debenture is for the company to go into 
voluntary liquidation. Debentures can, in this event, 
be redeemed at par unless it has been specially pro- 
vided that they are to be redeemed at a premium. 
In either case they can be redeemed, and a new 
company, formed perhaps of precisely the same 
persons, can carry on the business free from the 
incubus of debentures or having substituted de- 
bentures at a lower rate of interest. Thus deben- 
ture-holders can never be sure of sharing for any 
long period in the prosperity of the company. They 
may be compelled to accept a lower rate of interest 
under threat of being paid off, and it is therefore 
unwise ever to purchase a debenture at a premium 
much above that at which it can be paid off on the 
company going into voluntary liquidation. All this 
is tolerably well known, but Mr. Simonson gives 
good reason for thinking that even without going 
into liquidation the usual provisions in debenture 
trust deeds, entitling the company to remain in 
possession indefinitely and giving it no power to 
redeem, could be upset. Under the rule, which is 
well-established in the case of ordinary mortgages, 
the company could redeem, notwithstanding the 
terms of the deed. If this is so—and Mr. Simonson’s 
argument appears to us to be good—trustees and 
others who invest in debentures have a further 
reason for caution. 

The development of the law of debentures is, 
perhaps, the most curious feature of recent legal 
history. The security is comparatively novel. The 
Companies Clauses Act did not mention debentures, 
though it provided for mortgages and bonds. The 
framers of the Companies Act, 1862, cannot have 
foreseen the development of debentures, or they 
would not have left undecided so many points which 
have since vexed the courts. In fact, the law of 
debentures has been made in great part by lawyers 
and judges applying the principles of the common 
law to corporations which are the creation of 
statute. It is for this reason that we have so much 
variety, so much elasticity, and, it may be added, so 
much doubt. The holder of debentures in a railway 
company knows tolerably well where he is. He 
knows that he can only get a receiver appointed 
under special circumstances by the court, and that the 
undertaking cannot be broken up or sold without 
consent of Parliament. But in the case of limited 
companies neither the investor who puts his money 
in debentures, nor the ordinary shareholder whose 
property is subject to debentures, nor the creditor 
who deals with the company, has usually any exact 
notion as to what the security connotes. Sometimes 
the debenture has been framed so as to give powers 
such as no other creditor possesses, however secured, 
as against an individual. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, it is merely a name, and the debenture-holder 
is actually in a less favourable position than 
an ordinary unsecured creditor. Only the other 
day it transpired that a leading bank, which had 
been bankers to a company of fair commercial 
standing, advanced money to the company on deposit 
of the deeds, without knowing that the company 
had any debenture debt, whereas their debentures, 
being in the usual form, prohibited the company 
from mortgaging its freehold or leasehold property. 
In that particular case the bank obtained a decision 
in its favour, but where such pitfalls abound the 
average man of business can scarcely hope to’always 
keep clear of them. People are now generally agreed 
in thinking that the debenture register, like share 
registers, should be deposited at Somerset House, 
but this, though a step in the right direction, would 
scarcely enable outsiders to know the real significance 
of the charge upon the company’s undertaking. In 
all large transactions it would still be wise for either 
investors or creditors to take a legal opinion in every 
case of doubt. We cannot go so far as to say that 
Mr. Simonson’s book will enable them to do without 








such an opinion, but it will help them to appreciate 
its significance, which is about all that any book 
could do. 


WITH THE GREEKS IN EPIRUS 


ScENES IN THE Turrty Days’ War BETWEEN GREECB 
AND TURKEY, 1897. By Henry W. Nevinson. London : 
J. M. Dent & Co. 


Tuts book is pleasantly, though rather egotistically, 
written, and throws some useful side-lights on 
the late war. It cannot be regarded as an account 
of the war, for the author saw little of the fighting. 
An enthusiastic Philhellene, he went to Athens asa 
volunteer, but there he was appointed one of the 
correspondents of the Daily Chronicle, and was told 
to go to Arta to watch events on the frontier of 
Epirus. He went first to Larissa, and saw something 
of the Macedonian frontier, and of the raids of the 
Greek irregulars before the declaration of war. 
These Andarti “ made every mistake which was to be 
expected in an amateur force.” Of the Ethnike 
Hetairia by which they were organised, he says :— 
“One may hope that a more incapable and incon- 
siderate body of men never existed. From the very 
beginning they brought disaster on the Greek cause, 
and the presence of their men, unguided and ill- 
supplied, would have been enough to demoralise an 
army ten times better disciplined than the Greeks.” 

After an arduous journey across Pindus, he 
reached Arta three days after the war began. The 
Turks had fallen back, and the Greeks followed them 
up to Pentepegadia, half way to Janina. But this 
important point, held by one battalion only, was 
soon recovered by the Turks ; and before the end of 
April the Greeks were driven back in panic to Arta. 
During these actions Mr. Nevinson found himself for 
the first time under serious fire, and watched with 
interest the behaviour of his “ sub-conscious self.” 
“As the bullets came humming by me like those 
heavy bumble-bees, I tried all I possibly could to 
overcome that hidden traitor which lurks within 
us, but it was utterly impossible to prevent flinching 
at any louder buzz than usual.” In fact, afterwards, 
when he was outof range,returning to his quarters for 
the night, “ a belated bumble-bee shot humming close 
by my ear, and even then the sub-conscious self forced 
me to duck my head.” 

To check the knowledge of disasters, the author- 
ities at Arta kept all letters in the office for ten days, 
and Mr. Nevinson’s telegrams were returned to him 
in a batch after a week's interval. Accordingly, he 
went off to Patras, on the Gulf of Corinth, to despatch 
them ; and rejoined the army ten days afterwards, 
just in time for the battle of Grimbovo. Here again 
the Greek troops had some temporary success, not 
followed up; they fell back once more on Arta, and 
on the 18th of May the news of the armistice was 
received with rejoicing. ‘It will be another affair 
of China and Japan. You and I will gallop into 
Constantinople side by side,” so a young cavalry 
officer had said to him at the outset. But the Turks 
were not Chinese, nor the Greeks Japanese. With 
unabated affection for them, Mr. Nevinson is fully 
alive to their military defects. He recognises “ the 
want of generalship, the want of military capacity 
in the officers from the top downwards. .. . 
Between the privates and their officers there was 
very little of that personal affection which is beyond 
all comparison the strongest encouragement in the 
face of death. There was very little respect, even, 
and not much personal influence of any kind. : 
My first day or two in Athens showed me that the 
men were practically undrilled, and week by week I 
learned that the battalions had very little of the 
cohesion which comes of discipline, long practice 
side by side, and personal acquaintance with com- 
rades and officers.” This being so, it was surely no 
mark of a want of sympathy with Greece to dis- 
courage her from embarking on this war. 

During the armistice, the author paid a visit to 
Crete, and had interviews with the insurgent chiefs, 
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by whom he was warmly welcomed as the repre- 
sentative of the Daily Chronicle. He speaks of 
them with admiration, especially of Hadji Mikhali: 
“ One could not imagine a finer model of a ‘ judge in 
Israel,’ and the Cretans are a great deal nobler than 
Israel ever was.” 





WHY DO BIRDS SING? 


Ovr Favourite Sone Brrps. By Charles Dixon. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 


ORNITHOLOGY seems to have an ever-increasing 
charm ; and the habits, music, and characteristics of 
our song-birds are now commanding a deeper interest 
among the visitors to the country. Mr. Dixon has 
been a keen observer of birds for many years, as his 
valuable series of volumes on the subject amply 
testify ; but he is here at his best, as he arouses our 
sympathies by his entertaining account of the engag- 
ing ways, winning colourings,attractive dwellings,and 
especially the wonderful music of our country favour- 
ites. Many who take tothe quiet retreats of country 
life, “away from the madding crowd,” are familiar 
with the varied music of the songsters of the grove, 
yet know not the habits and economy or even names 
of some of the charmers; to these this volume will 
be a perfect treat. Mr. Stannard’s excellent full- 
page drawings of no less than thirty-seven favourite 
song birds afford an additional attraction. The 
twite is especially well drawn; Mr. Dixon must 
have noticed that, for he has also given it the 
prominent place in gold on the cover of the volume. 

Why do birds sing? In the introduction Mr. 
Dixon discusses the question ; but the philosophy of 
avine song is not without its difficulties. Some hold 
that the song of birds is the expression of their 
pride in bright plumage; but these seem to forget 
that excellent singing and gaudy appearance are 
generally in an inverse ratio. Rarely in flowers 
have we rich aroma and brilliant colouring combined. 
Not often have we the rose, which by the combination 
is the queen of flowers. So, too, with birds. The 
peacock, Juno of birds, has a most repulsive 
“scraich” in his voice; whereas the prince of 
singers, the lark, is quietly unassuming in his 
plumage. In fact, throughout the bird world, it is 
exceptional for a fine songster to be decked in 
brilliant plumage. Very closely allied birds, too, 
differ to an astonishing degree in the quality of 
their voice. Others, again, hold that the instinct of 
song among birds is but an outward expression of 
exuberant, internal joy. Yes, but the joy has one 
prime source. It is not the mere expression of 
pastime or pleasurable diversion ; though, in some 
cases, singing more or less constantly continues 
throughout the year. But all birds sing their best 
when inspired by love. Sexual rivalry and song are 
inseparable: the love is fully expressed in the song. 
When Tennyson speaks of the love-songs of birds as 
all-engrossing to the happy creatures, he thus tells 
the real truth : “ That only love is theme enough for 
praise.” The wondrous accomplishment originates 
in sexual rivalry, and is developed in the ever-loving 
attachment of the male as an encouragement to the 
female, while she has her weary sitting on the eggs 
in her secluded nest. So keen is the rivalry that 
birds have been known actually to die under the 
violent exertions of song that a challenge has 
inspired. The robin sometimes gets so excited whilst 
singing against a rival that his song breaks into 
harsh sounds which are nothing but screams of 
defiance. Mild temperature, abundance of food, 
bright plumage and ecstatic joy, may be strong 
incentives to song, but only indirectly, as these 
conditions affect the impulse of love. The author 
quotes cases in support of his argument that 
birds sing more by imitation than by instinct. 
There is no direct evidence to support the popular 
belief that young birds, without tuition or expe- 
rience, warble off the song characteristic of their 
species ; and every bird-fancier is aware how readily, 
under suitable conditions, young birds will acquire a 











song totally unlike what would be expected if 
inherited ability ruled. The author decidedly holds 
that the songs of birds are acquired by imitation, 
and that if young birds never heard the song of 
their species they would be totally unable to produce 
it. He is of opinion that a bird’s song is just as much 
an acquired faculty as the acquisition of a language 
by a child. But the imitated song, intensified by 
sexual affinity, is worthy of man’s study, while it 
contributes to his sense of enjoyment. The missel- 
thrush’s loud carol is heard with the opening year 
from the tall, leafless trees, very often amidst driving 
rain or sleet; and the voices increase in number, 
variety, and power until in May the cuckoo crowns 
with his glad welcome song the outburst of the 
avine orchestra—like the swelling melody from some 
stupendous organ-pipes, beginning in low and fitful 
strains, then swelling out in grand cadence, then 
fading away gradually with the vibration of an oft- 
repeated echo. 

Mr. Dixon successively takes up the characteristics 
of the warblers—thrushes, dippers, and wrens, pipits, 
larks, buntings, finches, swallows, starlings, and 
cuckoos. The warblers justly claim the post of 
honour of the most highly-organised song birds, 
from the interesting morphological fact that the 
young birds resemble the adults in colour. Of these 
the blackcap is the most splendid singer, and his 
melody is absolutely unrivalled. His pertinacity is 
exceptional, for he occasionally sings whilst taking 
his turn upon the eggs. The notes, clear and flute- 
like, pour forth in a perfect torrent of wild, sweet 
melody full of the most pleasing variations. In a 
softer, more subdued song the garden warbler joins 
in the springtide chorus, as if alarmed at his own 
temerity. The well-known whitethroat heartily 
warbles his up-and-down garrulous little song, some- 
times while hovering in the air. How can we describe 
the feeling of pleasure we experience at seeing the 
willow warbler for the first time in spring, so 
plaintive yet soothing is his little song! The three- 
inch mite of a gold-crest first shows his presence 
with the wonderfully high-pitched call-note—so bat- 
like and acute as to be inaudible to some ears. For 
as many as ten minutes without a pause will the 
sedge warbler continue to utter his varied strains. 
Bat of all avine singers the tuneful nightingale is 
undoubtedly one of the very sweetest. The music 
of no other bird is surrounded with so much 
romantic glamour; and his voice has become in- 
separably associated with our literature. The 
wonderful way in which the song pours forth in a 
perfect torrent, as if expressing the fiercest rivalry, 
or changes to lower or softer tones as if of 
endearment, has been the poet's theme for ages 
unnumbered. Of all our favourite song birds the 
robin is best beloved—not only for his song in 
winter, but for his homefulness and confidence 
in man. Blending with his song is the less freely- 
uttered strain of the hedge sparrow, the foster-parent 
of the parasitic cuckoo. If variety is charming, 
then the variety of the song thrush must be 
charming indeed. He seems literally to amuse 
himself in forming a variety of combinations. For 
hours will he pour forth his marvellous passages, as 
he sits a mere speck on the slender top of a larch, 
close against the sky. The blackbird, though a 
favourite, has no chance with the thrush, yet his 
notes are rich and full and flutelike. Few birds are 
more restless than the wren; when he sings, it 
seems as though his little throat would actually 
burst with the tremendous exertion, amidst the 
snow-draped hedges as in the blaze of summer sun- 
shine. The tree pipit warbles his melodious song in 
a rapid succession of clear, loud notes while he soars 
into the air from a tree-top, and returns to his 
original resting-place. But most remarkable of all 
the soaring singers is the skylark; during the warm 
days of spring how pleasant to watch one after 
another fluttering round and round, upwards in a 
spiral course two thousand feet into the sky, bub- 
bling over with scng and bappiness. 
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With what shocking cruelty has the capture of 
the goldfinch been going on! More than one 
hundred and thirty thousand were caught near 
Worthing alone in one year. He cannot approach 
the linnet in power, yet his plumage is eminently 
charming. Nearer the linnet’s song is that of the 
redpole and the siskin. In what perfect style does 
the chaffinch build his nest, so worthy of his own 
beauty! His song is short but fresh and vigorous 
and heart-lifting. Welcome too is the swallow, as 
the harbinger of summer, though his song is only a 
varied warbling melody, harmonising with his rest- 
less, buoyant nature. The starling is a universal 
favourite from his engaging ways and trustful dis- 
position. We have not another bird mimic in the 
country a tithe so clever as he; and he seems to 
take pleasure in copying the songs of other birds 
out of pure mischief. Mr. Dixon is enamoured of 
all; and he writes with no little skill, discrimination, 
and attractiveness the genial story of his favourites. 


FICTION. 


THe Stanparp Bearer. By 8S. R. Crockett. London: 


Methuen & Co. 

Spectre Gouip. A Romance of Klondyke. 
London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

THe CHARMER. 
London : 


By Headon Hill. 


A Seaside Comedy. 
James Bowden. 


By Victor Waite. 


By Shan F. Bullock. 


Cross TRAILS. London: Methuen & Co. 


Mr. Crocketr has given us in “The Standard 
Bearer” a delightful tale in his best style. It opens 
with the terrible scenes which were witnessed in 
Scotland during the time of the persecution of 
the Covenanters, but it leads quickly to calmer days, 
in which the spirit of persecution, though still exist- 
ent, wrought its evil work by less cruel weapons 
than the sword of Claverhouse. A young minister, 
first of the Presbytery, and afterwards of the 
Covenant, is the hero and narrator of the tale, and 
the reader follows his fortunes in war and love with 
unceasing interest. The scenes to which Mr. Crockett 
introduces us are full of life and colour, whilst many 
of the characters are stamped with a distinct in- 
dividuality. In short, the book, though compar- 
atively slight, has the merits for which we have 
learned to look in any story from the pen of Mr. 
Crockett. There is a brisk and never-flagging 
narrative of incidents, and along with it a series of 
sketches of places and people that prove the reality 
of the author's sympathy with the subject of which 
he writes, and his power of interpreting faithfully 
many different phases of life and character. Mr. 
Crockett has produced more ambitious books than 
“The Standard Bearer,” but none more satisfying. 
The ease and spirit with which he writes reveal the 
hand of the expert who not only has a story to tell 
but knows how to tell it. 

The chief fault we have to find with “Spectre Gold” 
is its title. This, undoubtedly, is a misrepresentation, 
for the gold round which the plot of the story is 
woven is by no means spectral. It is a good, round, 
comfortable sum of nearly three millions sterling in 
value, and, as the story draws to a close, we see it 
being carried on the bowed backs of a number of 
men and women to the steamer which is to carry it 
to England, preparatory to its conversion into consols 
and other forms of security. It had been hidden in 
a cache in the neighbourhood of the famous Klondyke, 
before that name had become familiar to the world, 
by an English gamekeeper, who, having got into 
trouble at home, had wandered to the far North- 
Western Territory, half as trapper and half as gold- 
miner, and had secured this prodigious fortune only 
to die before he could enjoy it. The hardships which 
poor Ned Shrimpton had suffered in his search for 
wealth had proved too much even for a robust con- 
stitution, and he got back to England, bearing with 
him the secret of his store, only in time to die. But 
before doing so he made the son of the clergyman of 
his native parish, Dick Osborne by name, his heir, and 





handed to him the precious paper which revealed 
where his treasure was hidden. Dick Osborne was in 
love with Beryl Asquith, the daughter of the squire, 
but she, alas! was placed beyond his reach owing 
to the fact that her father’s property was hopelessly 
embarrassed, and that the mortgagee who held the 
squire in the hollow of his band, a certain specious 
scoundrel named Rupert Malahide, insisted that 
Beryl should become his wife, as the price of her 
father’s escape from ruin. Mr. Malahide by no 
means relished the prospect of seeing Dick return 
from Klondyke a millionaire, and being a gentleman 
whose moral sense had been perverted during his 
career as a London money-lender, he determined to 
take effectual measures to prevent this calamity. 
Accordingly, when Dick started on his long journey 
to Klondyke, an emissary of Malahide’s accompanied 
him with a mission to compass his death before he 
could touch the gold he sought. Thus to the perils 
ordinarily attending a journey beyond the Yukon 
was added, in the case of Dick Osborne, the danger of 
untimely assassination. It will be seen that Mr. 
Headon Hill has woven a very pretty plot. This he 
develops in the story with his accustomed skill. 
We are introduced to “ mean whites,” to red men 
almost as mean, to an eccentric female globe-trotter, 
and to a beautiful Indian girl, who is the real heroine 
of the story. Every page has its own adventure, its 
own hairbreadth escape, and the man who reads this 
tale in his own arm-chair is enabled to enjoy the 
excitement of a journey to Klondyke much more 
completely than Dick Osborne did. 

Light comedy, verging here and there perilously 
on the borders of farce, but always just restrained 
by its author’s tact and dexterity from overstepping 
the boundary, strikes the key-note of Mr. Shan 
Bullock's dainty little story, “The Charmer.” It is 
a story brimming over with gaiety and buoyant 
spirits, sparkling with Celtic drollery of fancy, yet 
touched to graver issues in its occasional flashes of 
poetry and tenderness. The mixture is delightful in 
its blending of grave and gay, and Mr. Shan Bullock's 
charming gift of description would alone suffice to 
render the book worth reading, even were it not 
reinforced by the comedy of the central situation. 
A very newly-married couple, Philip and Stella 
York, not yet past the magic days of their honey- 
moon, determine to spend the last portion of that 
period in a tiny fishing-village on the Irish coast. 
But bashfulness deters them from declaring their 
wedded state to the villagers, and they foolishly 
endeavour to pass themselves off as brother and 
sister, in order to avert curiosity and comment. 
Of course this piece of folly brings its due punish- 
ment, and pretty Mrs. York finds herself the object 
of a most unwelcome amount of attention from the 
male inhabitants of Kyle, as the village is called. 
Within the brief space of a few days she receives no 
less than three distinct offers of marriage, and is only 
extricated from an unpleasant dilemma by the frank 
avowal of her real relations with the soi-disant 
“brother.” Mr. Ballock, it must be confessed, puts 
a somewhat severe strain upon his readers’ credulity 
in regard to his plot, which is palpably absurd ; 
but the vivacity and entrain of his narrative and 
the irresistible humour of the rustic lovers’ court- 
ships of Stella carry all before them. It is 
impossible to read the account of David Cuffe’s 
wooing of another man’s bride with any feeling 
but that of sheer enjoyment of so excellent a bit 
of comedy; nor can we withhold admiration from 
the delicate art with which the descriptions of sea- 
scape are wrought. There is the very saltness of 
the broad Atlantic to be tasted by all who chance to 
read this very engaging little story. 

“Cross Trails” is one of those stories of action 
which have become increasingly popular in recent 
years. It is, however, a story of action in which 
character plays a leading part. A young English- 


man of good family, but slightly inclined to the réle 
of ne’er-do-weel, has the misfortune to quarrel with 
a friend and fellow-countryman when they ar; both 
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seeking their fortunes in the Argentine. The quarrel 
is about a woman, and a woman of a worthless type, 
but, ignoble as the cause is, tragedy results from it. 
Edwards, having fired the fatal shot which stretches 
his friend Spilford on the ground, flies from his 
pursuers, overwhelmed with remorse. To have slain 
a man at all is terrible, but to have killed his friend, 
even though the intention to kill was absent, is 
something intolerable. Edwards is pursued by a 
certain half-breed named Pedro, and his guilty con- 
science leads him to believe that this Pedro is on his 
track for the purpose of bringing him to justice. 
The truth is, however, that Pedro is a much greater 
scoundrel than himself, and his object in hunting 
down the Englishman is to rob him of an old docu- 
ment of which he has accidentally become possessed 
relating to the loss of a Spanish treasure-ship 
hundreds of years before on a far-distant island of 
the South Pacific—an island now known to the world 
as New Zealand. From South America to New Zealand 
the story, every page of which is full of life, is 
suddenly shifted, and we see Edwards, now bearing 
his rightful name of Charlton, painfully struggling 
to regain the position he has lost, but always 
drawn back by the memory of his crime. Love 
comes into the tale, the love of the wanderer for a 
«married woman, whose husband, an old schoolfellow, 
has had pity upon him and taken him into his 
lonely home in the Bush. It is in obedience to 
some lingering remnant of good in his nature that 
Charlton flies from this shelter, in order that he may 
not betray his friend. He only does so, however, to 
drift into an entanglement with a beautiful Maori 
half-caste, from which much evil comes to him. By 
accident he discovers that the girl’s home is near the 
spot where, according to the document of which the 
villain Pedro had robbed him, the Spanish treasure- 
ship was lost. Soon after he makes this discovery 
Pedro himself appears upon the scene, and the man- 
hunt is resumed amid new surroundings. We must 
not tell how it ends, or how the unhappy Charlton 
redeems his life of folly by a great act of heroism, 
before learning that, after all, he was not, fas he 
had supposed, the murderer of his friend. There is 
real power in this book, as well as an abundance of 
exciting incident, and we shall expect good work 
from Mr. Waite in the future. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


Ir we might judge by the Nineteenth Century, the 
period of quiescence which Mr. Balfour has predicted 
in regard to the problems of the Far East would 
seem to have set in elsewhere too. China and West 
Africa are not touched upon: home politics are 
absent—unless we are to include Sir Edmund du 
Cane’s article on the Prisons Bill; and of the 
questions arising out of the war, only those affecting 
the neutrality laws are dealt with. Mr. John 
Macdonell (“ England's Duties as a Neutral’) 
inclines on the whole to hopefulness, as_ to 
the coming development of international law ; 
the three rules formulated at Geneva are, he 
thinks, substantially part of it, though we alone 
have formally recognised them; commercial 
blockades will probably decline, as will the pacific 
blockades now in fashion, since they are anom- 
alous, and raise many difficult questions; and the 
War may very properly open up a comprehensive 
inquiry into the rights and duties of belligerents and 
neutrals. We hope it may; but the tendency so far 
has not been to raise these problems. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson attempts, by a judicious use of the graphic 
method of presenting statistics, to “cast the horo- 
scope of the nations”; but, except as to German 
competition with British trade, we do not know that 
his diagrams justify his alarmist prophecies of 
our own future, while some of his obiter dicta 
are more than doubtful. Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala contrasts the ill-success of the Russians 
in the Caucasus (1839-415) with our own campaign 





under very similar conditions on:the north-west 
frontier of India, and draws the moral that our 
difficulties were the greater, and the ability that 
surmounted them greater likewise. Mr. S. F. Van 
Oss has a most instructive and salutary article 
on “ The Limited Company Craze,” which incident- 
ally suggests that the replacement of individual 
management by boards and salaried staffs, which 
the craze entails, will quite explain the success of our 
German competitors, In Sir Edmund du Cane’s article 
above mentioned, the most notable suggestion is that 
a separate prison—say that at Dover—should be set 
apart for our “larrikins.” Among the lighter 
articles we may note the reminiscences of Meissonier 
by the late M. Charles Yriarte, and—the gem of the 
number—the journal of a young lady’s journey from 
Dublin to London in 1791, and of her London 
experiences, including a visit to Warren Hastings’s 
trial. 

Politics, on the other hand, make up a consider- 
able portion of the Contemporary Review this 
month. “ Politicus’” holds that the United States 
will get Cuba, Porto Rico, and probably Hayti by- 
and-by; and hopes that the outcome may be an 
Anglo-American alliance, which would settle the 
Far Eastern Question, and might be so strong as 
to make war impossible. But its achievement, he 
thinks, needs a Cromwell, and we have only 
Lord Salisbury. ‘“ Tearem, M.P.,"’ emphasises the 
feeling of dissatisfaction among the Ministerial- 
ists over our failure in China, and finds 
the cause of it in the Government’s neglect to 
consult any expert other than Mr. Curzon; and 
Mr. Demetrius Boulger declares that “China may 
yet be saved” by securing Prince Kung as leader 
of a pro-British party at Peking, by getting a 
Chinese army organised, unofficially and by British 
adventurers, and by conjoint action with Japan, 
who will secure Korea while we attend to the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. Prince Kung, unhappily, has died 
since Mr. Boulger wrote, and the Yang-tse region 
has no natural frontier; but almost any policy 
is better than the non-policy of Ministers. M. Yves 
Guyot once more reviews the Dreyfus case—and is 
still hopeful as to the ultimate triumph of justice. 
Dr. Adler gives a most valuable “ Bird’s-eye View 
of the Transcaspian "—which, it seems, is “run” 
commercially by Jews, who “will make Russia’s 
Eastern Empire for her if she will let them”; Mr. 
Prag eulogises the work of the Jewish colonies in 
Palestine; and Canon Robinson (who is well known 
as the chief authority on the Haussa language) 
indicates that the Continental slave trade in West 
Africa can only be destroyed by railways, and seems 
to think they could pay—but they must not carry 
spirits. But perhaps the most important article in 
the number is Mr. Richard Heath's “ Waning of 
Evangelicalism.” It has waned, as he shows; and he 
thinks the reason is that it has not been “social” 
enough or Radical enough. Its leaders have mis- 
apprehended popular movements, like the French 
Revolution; and its converts have been disgusted 
with the unreality of Church life, and have left it. 
Mr. Heath's history is better than his theology, which 
illustrates Christian doctrine by a most dubious 
fragment of Chinese metaphysic: but we fear there 
is much truth in his diagnosis. 

The Fortnightly Review is excellent this month, 
and more “actual” than any of its rivals. The 
place of honour must be given to Mr. Fred. J. 
Matheson’s masterly and conclusive statement of the 
American case against Spain—a careful statement of 
the growth and persistence of American feeling, and 
of the American causes of action, humanitarian, 
fina~-ial and national. The autonomy promised by 
Spain, ne pointed out, was certain to fail, and the 
Cubans had every reason to reject it: her relief 
fund would never have reached the Cubans; and he 
produces ample evidence of the long-suffering of 
the United States, and points out that the 
nation combines riotousness in speech with singular 
sobriety in action, and—having counted the ccst 
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of expelling Spain from Cuba—will not be turned 
from its purpose by any power on earth. As a 
pendant to this article, to which no summary 
could do justice, we have Mr. Gossip’s “ Mourn- 
ful Case of Cuba,” with further particulars of 
Spanish atrocities; while Mr. Richard Davey con- 
tributes some interesting gossip about “ Havana and 
the Havanese.” “ Diplomaticus” neatly summarises 
our new departure in China by a saying of a foreign 
diplomatist. Wei-hai-Wei is taken “ pour amuser 
les badauds;” and the step means that instead of 
the “open door” we have adopted the policy of 
partition, which involves a considerable narrowing 
of our own sphere of influence. Even the Minis- 
terialist “badauds,” we fancy, can see the disad- 
vantages of that course. Mr. Edward Dicey’s “Egypt, 
1881 to 1897 "—a valuable review of the history of the 
occupation—leaves us with the impression that our 
officials there have done wonders, with very restricted 
means, for an inappreciative population who 
can never learn to govern themselves. Mr. 
Herkomer interests us in the beautiful and most 
difficult art of painting in enamels; Judge Parry 
writes sympathetically on “The Insolvent Poor ”"— 
county-court debtors, entrapped into their troubles 
by the tallyman and the hire system, and without 
the relief afforded to the insolvent rich by bank- 
ruptcy; Dr. Maurice de Fleury tells how he cures 
the indolence of neurasthenia, than which few things 
could have seemed more hopeless; “ Imperialist” 
incidentally gives us some interesting information 
about Mr. Rhodes’ varied efforts to develop Rhodesia ; 
there are articles on Prison Reform and the Irish 
Local Government Bill; and Mr. Arthur Symons con- 
tributes an appreciative study of Aubrey Beardsley, 
a man of rare and manifold gifts, and “the satirist 
of an age without convictions.” 

In the National Review there is a valuable 
article on the advance on the Soudan, by Mr. 
Charles Williams, with incidentally a spirited 
account of the making of the railway through 
the desert, at the rate of a mile and a half per diem, 
and a prophecy that we must go on to Wadelai, 
and that one more brigade—British or Indian— 
will be wanted. Mr. L. March Phillips, writing 
adversely to the Chartered Company, declares that 
Lord Randolph Churchill went to Mashonaland in 
company with two eminent mining experts, whose 
report has never been published, but allusions in 
his letters show it to have been unfavourable. 
Mr.C. Morgan Richardson denounces (unconvincingly) 
the death duties as “ plundering”—especially the 
widow, the owner of reversions, and the landlord ; 
and Miss Betham-Edwards brings solid history 
and present-day fact to bear against Mr. Bodley’s 
far too Clerical criticism of the French Republic. 
The American chronicle is not American enough: 
Mr. Low is too anxious to attack the President. 
In “Episodes of the Month” there is some severe 
criticism of the Far Eastern policy of the 
Government. 

In Cosmopolis Mr. Frederic Harrison treats Mr. 
Bodley’s book not by bringing contradictory instances 
to bear against it so much as by dissection and 
analysis. He finds it a big, elaborate, learned and 
acute political pamphlet, embodying various tenden- 
cies adverse to the Republic. There is another 
thunderous Ode—this time on Alsace-Lorraine— 
by Mr. George Meredith; European literature, in 
its less known departments, is represented by Mr. 
Nisbet Bain’s article on Topelius (who was the 
Finnish Hans Andersen, and a good deal besides) 
and Mr. Lewis Sergeant's sketch of contemporary 
Greek literature; Mr. Pennell contrasts cycling in 
the High Alps with the toils of climbing—but 
we feel he does not know Switzerland or its 
delights, and note his prophecy that a good many 
cyclists will break their necks by tumbling over 
the low walls on the Simplon road with a feeling 
which is not wholly dissatisfaction ; “ Maria Star” 
gives her impressions of England, formed during 
a fortnight in Jubilee time, and notably favour- 








able, especially as to English taste in dress and 
architecture; there is a solid German article on 
the colossal Dictionary of Ancient Egyptian now 
projected, the printing of which, it is hoped, will 
begin in 1909; and the usual theatrical and political 
chronicles—Mr. Norman's, duly severe on the Far 
Eastern muddle, eminently just on the Cuban war; 
M. de Pressensé’s, incidentally deprecating any 
“ Pan-Latin” or Catholic sentiment on the part of 
France in favour of Spain ; while “ Ignotus” frankly 
rejoices in the prospect of an Anglo-German 
entente in the Far East. 

For a group of smaller reviews now before us 
this article must be little more than a catalogue. 
In the New Century Review we note some very 
amusing recollections of ajournalist, and an interview 
between Miss Zimmern and Enrico Ferri, the eminent 
Italian criminologist. — The Practitioner has an 
interesting article by Dr. Farquharson, M.P., on 
the elimination of pain, pyemia, and other bugbears, 
from surgery, and of the “ antiphlogistic regimen "— 
with its blood-letting and blisters, from medicine; 
and an important exposure of the deficiencies of 
the army medical service, which concludes that we 
have only enough medical officers available for one 
army corps instead of the two, or perhaps three, 
for which we have adequate material at home — 
In the Law Magazine and Review the Lord Chief 
Justice writes on law teaching and the future London 
University, and doubts if the B.A. ought to be attain- 
able in law only: a doubt we share.—In the New 
Treland Review we note “Nationality according to 
Thomas Davis ” (a plea for the wider application of 
the term), and an Irish legend, “ The House of Una,” 
by Miss Alice Furlong. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Proressor HENRY CALDERWOOD is the latest man to attempt 
a miniature portrait in black and white of “David Hume,” of 
philosophical renown and historical achievement. The little 
book is a virile recruit to the Famous Scots Series, and in point 
of critical discernment contrasts favourably with more than one 
of its predecessors. David Hume was born in Edinburgh in 
1711, and died in that “energetic and unfragrant city,” as 
Sydney Smith profanely styled the Northern Athens, in 1776. 
He had the disadvantage to be a younger son in an old family of 
more pride than pence. His mother is credited by Professor 
Calderwood with being a woman of penetration, but, if so, her 
usual acumen was at fault when she described the most gifted of 
her children as a “fine good-natured cratur, but uncommonly 
wake-minded.” Good-natared Hume always was, but not even 
his most implacable foe could describe him with truth as weak- 
minded. He had his limitations, it is certain, and was in some 
directions stubbornly prejudiced. His aspirations were towards 
literature, but his family thought it a precarious calling, and 
clamoured that he should follow the law. He came slowly and 
painfully to his true vocation. At forty years of age we dis- 
cover him writing to a friend :—“I have £50 a year, a hundred 
pounds’ worth of books, great store of linens and fine clothes, 
and near £100 in my pocket, along with order, fragality, a 
strong spirit of independency, good health, contented humour, 
and an unabated love of study. In these circumstances, I must 
esteem myself one of the happy and fortunate ; and so far from 
being willing to draw my ticket over again in the lottery of life, 
there are very few prizes with which I would make an exchange.” 
We think that Professor Calderwood shrewdly hits off the 
characteristics of the man in the following passage :- 

“Tn a sense, Hume is inconsistently a thinker who scorns the 
ordinary levels of thought; a humourist who revels in the 
pleasures of the passing hour, as if life were a play. These 
apparently contradictory features are as prominent as they have 
ever appeared in any human life—together they constitute the 
actual David Hume—philosopher and man of the world. In 
one way, he is remote from all common interests ; in another, 
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he is in the heart of them all. Mainly, he is borne onward by 
the force of the inner impulse, which is that of a profound 
philosophic thinker; nevertheless, you do not know the man if 
you do not discover the irrepressible humourist.” Perhaps the 
chief disappointment in Hume's life was his twice-repeated 
failure to secure the chair of philosophy in a Scottish University. 
He set his heart on such a position in Edinburgh, and when that 
was denied, turned his hopes to Glasgow ; but he was too daring 
in his speculations and too honest in their avowal to gain such a 
post in those days of timid and cautious thought. His claims in 
yhilosophy are carefully stated in these pages, and all the world 
eee that they were considerable. As to his “ History of 
England,” Macaulay’s criticism was drastic. He admitted that 
it was a noteworthy achievement, but it had one great drawback 
—“all the lights were Tory, and all the shadows, Whig.” It 
is a book of wide learning, but the modern world has given it a 
wide berth. It is a little heavy, somewhat pompous, and hope- 
lessly prejudiced. Hume saw a good deal of the world from 
the days when he acted as bear-tender to the young Marquis of 
Annandale to the time when the Earl of Hertford employed 
him when he went as Ambassador to Paris. The philosopher's 
life in the French capital was probably the happiest period 
in his career. He found liberty as well as a living in 
Paris, and rejoiced in freedom from irksome restraints. 
“Out of this sprang also not a few valued friendships, such as 
come from common interest in subjects of careful study. Of 
these, the best example appears in his friendship with the 
Countess de Boufflers. Among the favourites of the Court he 
found not a few ladies who were ‘great readers,’ having at 
the same time ‘great sense and an agreeable conversation,’ but 
the Countess de Boufflers showed deep interest in his own works, 
and in all the questions, philosophical and _ political, which 
engrossegl his thoughts. Their correspondence, of which a large 
selection is published, shows the breadth of interest she felt in 
the great problems of life.” In the end, Hume retired to Scotland, 
rich in a pension of £1,000 a year, which he lived to enjoy for 
the space of seven years, No one is likely to quarrel with 
Professor Calderwood’s assertion that Hume, for a philosopher, 
was at times oddly unphilosophic. ‘“ When dealing with the 
principles involved in a great national movement, his writing is 
always suggestive; but when passing judgment on men and 
measures, he appears often as a partisan. He felt keenly and 
wrote strongly, and was not infrequently disposed to give way 
to the bias which swayed him as a politician.” There is much 
else in the book, over which we would gladly linger, but we have 
said enough to show that this monograph is both picturesque 
and critical. 

We confess to a feeling of disappointment in regard to 
Mr. Statham’s book, “ Paul Kruger and his Times.” It is more 
valuable as a history of recent events in the Transvaal than as 
a personal sketch of its shrewd President. Mr. Statham 
admits that one of the chief difficulties in writing a biography 
of President Kruger is due to his own reluctance to talk 
either about himself or his own career. In other words, 
President Kruger is too astute and, moreover, has too much 
self-respect to surrender at discretion to the overtures of this or 
that wheedling interviewer. Most men who have been the 
architect of their fortunes are voluble enough in regard to their 
own achievements, and one’s respect for President Kruger is 
heightened that in an age of small talk he has grace to hold his 
tongue and stick to his own convictions. There is enough, 
however, in the book to confirm our own impression that 
President Kruger is more than a match for Cecil Rhodes, and 
is, in truth, an exceedingly hard nut for the filibustering 
party in South Africa to crack. The public career of the Boer 
President is, of course, public property ; and it is dealt with— 
from the point almost of hero-worship—in these pages in a 
well-knit narrative, which throws daylight on the raid and other 
discreditable events in the Transvaal. 

Without question, the late “ Miss Frances Willard ” was one of 
the most remarkable workers in recent times in the cause of tem- 
perance and social reform. Her name, like that of Lady Henry 
Somerset, is a household word on both sides of the Atlantic in 
connection with the far-reaching and noble work of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. For more than the space of 
twenty years Miss Willard showed herself to be not only 
inspired by the enthusiasm of humanity, but possessed a strong, 
practical sagacity, and her influence in consequence widened as 
the years went on, and perhaps was never greater than at the 
beginning of the present year, when she fell a victim to influenza 
at the post of duty. Miss Florence Witts has just written an 
appreciative monograph, which throws into relief both the 
winning personal characteristics of Miss Frances Willard and 
the delicacy and range of her work as a social reformer. “As a 
public speaker, Miss Willard possessed unusual gifts, The 
winning sweetness of the woman, which fascinated vast crowds 
of listeners as it had fascinated the smaller audiences of admir- 
ing schoolgirls, was united with a wonderful power of oratory. 
The clear, pure voice, the ready repartee, and graceful eloquence 
—above all, her absolute sincerity—made her one of the most 
popular platform speakers of her day, and won for her an 
enthusiastic reception from any audience which she chanced to 
address.” There are portraits in the book, some interesting 





recollections, and a brief description of the various philanthropic 
enterprises in which Miss Willard was engaged. 

The new volume of the “ Annual Register” worthily main- 
tains the high reputation of the series to which it belongs as a 
reliable and comprehensive record of publie events in the wide 
acceptation of the term, both at home and abroad. It deals, of 
course, at considerable length with the annals of Parliament, 
but foreign and colonial polities are also well represented. The 
volume also contains a brief chronicle from day to day of 
events in 1897, and this in turn is followed by a summary of the 
progress made last year in literature, science and art. The final 
pages contain carefully-written biographical notices of more or 
less famous people who have died within the year. There is a 
copious index, and it, of course, heightens perceptibly the 
practical appeal of an excellent work of reference. 

Another valuable annual is the “ Naval Pocket Book,” which 
contains in a very handy form a mass of valuable detail relating 
to the ships of every navy in the world, from our own to the 
single gunboat of Paraguay and the yacht of the Sultan of 
Johore. Many plans of ships are given, and the work will prove 
an invaluable companion to the reports of the naval battle which 
we are awaiting, and an indispensable manual for all who are 
interested in the war or peace prospects of the world. 
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Theatre. 
T,YcEU M.—THE MEDICINE 


MAN.—EVERY NIGHT (except May 21), at 8, THE 
MEDICINE MAN, by H. D. Trartt and Rosert HicHeEns. 
Dr, TREGENNA HENRY IRVING. 
Syrv1a Wynrorp MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MATINEES every Saturday and Wednesday in May, commencing 
Saturday, May 14. 
The part of ‘‘Sylvia Wynford *’ will be played every night by Miss 
Exten Terry, and at the Matinées by Miss DororHEa Barrp. 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, and 7.30 to 10. Seats also 
booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 
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HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
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Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large 4 Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Prospectus, etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F. SWANN, Esa., B.Sc 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — 
Miss WILLS and Madame DE WORMS receive Elder Girls for 
Languages, Music, Singing, and Painting. 
Miss Witts may be seen from eleven to one o'clock, or by appoint- 
ment, at 8, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


JASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal 

knowledge of the happy life and healthful Educational Care 
given to the Girls in a very PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully 
domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm recommendation of Lady 
Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and other mothers,—Address, H. M. 
Avormore, Meads, Eastbourne, 
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